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reach. We could not expect to understand all the details 
of an engineering enterprise or follow the calculations 
on which it was based. We ourselves are of much 
more difficult construction than a bridge, and being our- 
selves does not of itself fit us to understand ourselves. 
That we should have to be expert philosophers ourselves 
to satisfy ourselves fully in reading their writings does 
not prevent us from getting substantial good from them. 
Readers, for instance, who retire from an eager and curious 
reading of Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,’’ baffled by its 
subtlety and confused as to its substance, should not blame 
or reject the philosopher. Nor should they pretend 
to have understood a book which it is the fashion to have 
read. Here is the place for the interpreter, the mediator 
between the specialist and common life; and from the 
high springs of speculation he pipes to the wayfaring man 
fresh waters and pure. 
& 


IN a florist’s window in a large city is a little tank of 
water with bits of cabbage leaves floating in it and about 
a score of very small ducklings waddling and swimming 
about. ‘The crowd looking in at the window is so great 
that one can hardly get by; but, as one sees it, one sighs 
to think how rare country sights are getting to be, how 
far we are being removed from the land. Some of the 
spectators looked as if they had never seen a duckling 
before, while others were carried away from the noise 
and pavement of the narrow street back to forgotten 
scenes of childhood. Friends and companions, fathers 
and mothers, dim recollections of field and brook, milking 
of cows and making of butter, ploughing, seeding, and 
reaping, push their way up through the overlying experi- 
ences of street and office, workshop and tenement. The 
Book of Revelation speaks of heaven sometimes as a 
city, sometimes as a place of trees and streams. ‘The 
country boy will prefer to think of it in one way and the 
city boy in another. We shall look in heaven for what 
we did not have, except our friends, on earth. 


a 


A symptom of fatigue which a vacation should correct 
is the feeling of monotony which creeps into the best of 
effort. The art of Joseph Jefferson was in presenting 
Rip Van Winkle the thousandth time as though it were the 
first, and in making the audience unconscious of repetition. 
Children demand the old stories in exactly the old way, 
and familiarity only enhances their charm. ‘The reason 
is that originality is a matter of genuineness and life, and 
not a matter of novelty. The demand we make of a 
preacher is not that he should always have something new 
to say, but that what he says should have his whole inter- 
est and be original in bis appreciation, observation, and 
experience. When he feels that his message must be 
wearisome to others, it is sure that he is wearied himself, 
and needs to get where he can get real perspective. To 
get out of one’s regular work for a time, where one may 
see its larger relations and opportunities, is to return 
with more than the refreshment of rest. The best things 
are not the old because they are old or the new because 
they are new, but the things, like the householder’s, 
both old and new which are worth keeping, and which 
keep their worth. 

& 


A DAiLy paper tells a story, which it considers amusing, 
of a church which gave its minister leave of absence to 
do some work in a government position for a year or two, 
and had prolonged it now for over twenty years. Mean- 
time his successors were regarded as only temporary 
supplies and so taken and dismissed with a light heart, 
at least on the part of the church. ‘The results were stated 
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to have been very satisfactory, atleast to the church. 
To such base uses has the ministry come at last! A man 
of education, with commonly a family to support, is asked 
to come to a certain town and preach once a week so long 
as he can entertain the congregation. ‘Then he is lightly 
got rid of, and the people prick up their ears to hear what 
the next man has tosay. How many men of the requisite 
character and power are likely to fall in love with such a 
career? Or how many women could be induced to join 
this circus parade, and wandering from town to town, 
as ministers wives? 
st 


ONE of us has just read-the “Brick Moon” again, 
Dear Dr. Hale! How-whimsical his humor, but how 
sure to leave us more loving and true! The story is im- 
possible, but it is none the less delightful, and, moreover, 
sure to leave us better than it found us. Read once toa 
country club, the sole remark it elicited was from a woman 
of literal mind, who ‘‘did not see how a minister could 
tell such a pack of lies.”” But the last words of the writer 
are: “‘Can it be possible that all human sympathies can 
thrive and all human powers be exercised and aJl human 
joys increase if we live with all our might with the thirty 
or forty people next to us, telegraphing kindly to all other 
people, to be sure? Can it be possible that all our passion 
for large cities and large parties and large theatres and 
large churches develops no faith nor hope nor love which 
would not find aliment and exercise in a little ‘world of 
our own’?”’ 


Peace of Mind. 


Summer worries are hard to bear because conjoined 
with them are the trials of heat, mosquitoes, and flies, 
of creatures that eat our fruit and vegetables, demolish 
our garden flowers and destroy our trees. ‘These things 
are not counted among the great besetments that lead to 
nervous prostration, irritability, bad temper, deep blues, 
and general low spirits, but they count for much in the 
ultimate of life, the posture of mind, and the general 
disturbance of our summer rest. They lead us through a 
pessimistic mood to contemplate the cruelty and indiffer- 
ence of Nature, the destructive forces that never take a 
vacation or a day off. 

To take a homely illustration, if we are country resi- 
dents and more than mere careless observers of the 
surface of things, we note that under their smiling as- 
pect goes on a perpetual conflict. In a little area the 
worms feed on your tomato plants and your cabbages, 
the birds feed on the worms and insects, the squirrels 
feed on the birds, the cats and other small beasts prowl 
for the squirrels. ‘The irritated human residents shoot 
the cats, and the tax-collector and landlord prey on the 
householder. It is an endless chain, and may induce a 
certain melancholy when we realize the constant warfare 
that goes on under the smiling summer face of Nature. 

Is it, therefore, necessary for our much-desired peace of 
mind to look only on the surface of things, to take super- 
ficial, trivial views, and never to dwell on the deep, under- 
lying tragedy that is covered by a sunny exterior,—the 
perpetual unending struggle that goes on to maintain life? 
It is by unending, perpetual struggle that humanity is 
preserved. A new ice age, the subsidence of a continent 
or a portion of a continent, is possible to the imagination, 
and would bring disaster to the race too appalling to con- 
template. But these considerations do not much trouble 
us. It is the personal, the near, the thing that bites and 
scratches our own precious selves, that disturbs the 
equipoise of being we call peace of mind. The wrongs 
and sufferings of others cause us temporary regret and 
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sorrow, but they glide away from us in time. ‘They are 
not a perpetual irritant like a toothache, or a tumor in 
the body, or evenan achingcorn. ‘The cruelty of Nature, 
its hardness and unfeelingness in ruthlessly destroying 
the most beautiful things it has created, strikes us at times 
with a certain doubt as to the benevolence of the maker; 
but, happily, the sentiment is transient. It is more natural 
to love and trust and adore the unseen author of all 
things. 

In most of us there is a residuum under our smiling as- 
pects of near, close, intimate worry. It is the secret 
thorn in the flesh, the pebble in the shoe, the hidden 
malady, the disappointed hope, the unresisted tempta- 
tion that has left a long trail of mental anguish and shame, 
the something unresolvable in our fate, in our tempera- 
ment, in the wrong step, taken in ignorance or sin, that 
never canbe righted. The study of faces often shows this 
so plainly that even a careless observer may look into the 
soul of the stranger and read there, if not in detail, ‘still 
on large lines, the hidden history of struggle and victory. 
Even the mask that some wear is a wonderful self-revela- 
tion. Ah, what a tragic map is often spread out in a 
face for the eye to scan! But we are so constituted that 
the face that tells nothing of deeper experiences, pro- 
founder griefs, unsatisfied aspirations, and gnawing cares, 
does not satisfy. A blank page may be handsome, but it 
has no significance for us until it is written upon. We 
would sean even dark and terrible things rather than 
vacuity and emptiness. The plump, well-fed, cheaply 
contented face of middle age, showing only surface benevo- 
lence and material satisfactions, is otherwise interesting 
than the one that has endured the storm and stress, is 
channelled by tears, and bears the wounds of a noble 
resistance and courage to life’s ills. 

What, it is often asked, was Browning’s meaning in his 
powerful poem ‘“‘ Childe Harold to the Dark Tower came’’? 
It were foolish to try to fathom the intent of the poet, 
if he had any settled and arranged intent in a piece so 
manifestly inspirational. But we each for ourself may 
gatherameaning. ‘Tous it isthe great endeavor, so allur- 
ing, so dangerous, so doomed to failure, and still so irresist- 
ible to courageous souls. The north pole, the south 
pole, the north-west passage, the sources of the Nile, 
have counterparts in the moral and spiritual realm. 
Although peace of mind is the ideal Nature dangles 
temptingly before our eyes, she has cunningly contrived 
that we shall not attain it or enjoy it in large measure, 
since it may lead to sluggishness, lost ambition, courage 
defeated and put to sleep. 

Hercules grew soft and inert when he lived among the 
spinning maidens, and assumed manhood only when he 
took up the lion skin and the club. Goethe in “ Faust”’ 
says man is given toinertia and needs the sting of the devil’s 
needle to goad him into action. ‘Therefore, peace of mind 
that comes from perfect external conditions is almost sure 
to be a failure. How often there is a germ of evil hidden 
in the blossom, and a worm developed in the fruit that 
looks so fair on the surface, which is manifested in the 
faded, wrinkled cheek, the bleached hair, the dimmed eye, 
showing that memory is sadness, if not despair! 

It is only on the higher grades of the moral and spirit- 
ual life that peace of mind may be discerned in perfection. 
The attempered soul has the power of working through 
all its trials and besetments to a peace that seems to take 
hold on the eternal life. We call such faces that have 
come into the great, calm haven saintly. They have the 
light of a restful sunset upon them. They have coined 
- experience into heavenly wisdom, and storms and tem- 
pests can no longer buffet and alarm. It is the state of 
supreme trust that banishes fear and anxiety, puts aside 
_all worry and fret, leaves no room for remorse or despair, 
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but is just an instrument of God to do his will with the 
one aim of finding out where his will points. Life and 
death are both good and glorious because the Holy Spirit 
inspires and thrills both. To sucha soul evil is transient, 
if not mere seeming, and the enlarged and purified nature 
has touched the goal of reality. 


Born of God. 


It is interesting to note how philosophy, theology, and 
science are coming together in their definition of God. 
It is no longer outside the sphere of science to consider 
the Supreme Mind. Frederick Robertson has it bluntly, 
“The universe is the body of God.” James Martineau 
tells us that “the universe which includes and folds us 
around is the life dwelling of an eternal mind.’’ Herbert 
Spencer allows that there is an unknowable yet undeni- 
able power that lies back of all phenomena. This is 
only another way of allowing what Fichte says, “There 
is a divine idea pervading the visible universe, which 
visible universe is without meaning, or even possible 
existence but for the inner soul.’’ Wallace, who ranks 
next to Darwin as an evolutionist authority, tells us that 
“it does not seem improbable that the whole universe 
actually is the will of one Supreme Intelligence.”’ Haeckel, 
who has been generally reckoned among the atheists, and 
probably expresses the extremist philosophic as well as 
scientific view of the universe, concludes by saying that 
“we certainly lose the hypothesis of a personal creator, 
but we gain the undoubtedly more worthy conception 
of a divine spirit which permeates and fills the universe.” 

After all, this does not carry us very far away from the 
theology of the Scriptures, if we read them in the light of 
modern thought. Saint Paul distinctly says that ‘‘there 
is one God over all and through all and in all, in whom 
we live and move and have our being.’”’ It seems probable 
that Haeckel would cordially accept Paul’s definition of 
the universe. What we really are leaving is a theology 
that grew up out of the bigotries of the ages, and left 
us with a God very much of the human sort, disappointed 
in his creations, limited in his personality and power, 
and forever engaged in a hopeless combat with Satan and 
sin. Dean Burgon describes this Deity, or God, as having 
“at a certain time for some reason unknown to us, in the 
depth of a lonesome infinite,” said to himself, “Let us 
create something’’; and he did create, ab nihilo, from noth- 
ing; and his creative skill led to the complex drama of 
sin and misery, lightened up by an atoning effort to save 
a few by a display of self-sacrifice. 

Science at the present day is making no effort in any 
one of its fields to defend atheism. In fact, nothing is 
more definitely sure in the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science than the summing 
up of all the sciences in the one great thought of Life and 
Purpose and Will. No scientist of note now remains 
who is not in some sense an evolutionist; but we believe 
that it is quite as true that no one of note remains who is 
not a Christian in the broad sense of believing in a Divine 
Life, an Eternal Reason. If we deny the machinery of 
creations and the future panorama of judgments and 
heavens and hells, we affirm an infinite personality which 
fills the universe, as the soul permeates the body. We 
are no longer defending the doctrine of creating something 
from nothing, that an empty universe could develop 
infinite beauty, that lawlessness would work out law, 
that vacuity should climb to a brain, or that mindlessness 
could create Shakespeare. On the contrary, we are de- 
fending the law of eternal life and thought, working 
itself out in eternally progressive order; an evolution that, 
as it had no beginning, can have no end. 

We find ourselves in a universe of moral life, where the 
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universal beauty of nature is interpenetrated with a 
rhythmical moral purpose. On the one side we are chil- 
dren of that nature which, from the violet that stars a 
woodland turf to worlds that star the infinite meadows, 
is full of beauty and glory: on the other we are children of 
that nature which, from the smile of devotion on a 
mother’s face to the cry of heroic self-sacrifice that comes 
down the ages from the cross of Jesus, is always good and 
true. On the one side we have our bodies wonderfully 
wrought from the dust; but, on the other side, we find 
these bodies permeated with a subtle personality that we 
cannot sense, but cannot deny. What has been lost in 
this wonderful revolution of thought? When we face the 
universe, the universal of modern science, our first thought 
is not of an automaton, a machine, the magnificent 
skeleton of matter, nor is it even of an interplay of law 
and duty, or of truth even, but of that character, ‘“‘that in 
all and through all’’ speaks to our souls, soul to soul, 
and begets in our consciences the Lord’s Prayer. 

Modern study has so overwhelmed us with its revela- 
tions of material nature that we have been too often 
stopped this side of God. Absorbed with the considera- 
tion of our heredity on the physical side, we have not 
reached the magnificence of our birth on the spiritual 
side. We not only inherit animal force, but equally 
we inherit spiritual desire and duty. We not only are 
bound by laws like that of gravity, that touches every 
atom of matter, but by other laws, that do not consider 
atoms or monads, but souls,—such laws as these, “All 
things work together for good to those that love God”’; 
“To the pure all things are pure’’; ‘‘ The truth shall make 
you free’’; ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” All 
these are infinite and universal laws, quite as much as the 
law of gravity, nor can we by any means escape the one 
any more than the other. The one great fact for us to 
apprehend is not our share in the world of matter, but 
our inheritance in the world of aspiration and spiritual 
power. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE immediate outcome of the long and patient inves- 
tigation by a committee of Congress of the workings of 
the Sherman Act will probably be a resolve to let it alone 
for the present. The inquiry into the steel industry was 
most painstaking, and yet nothing approximating a con- 
clusion was reached. ‘There was a majority report and a 
minority report, to say nothing of a minority of the ma- 
jority report and a minority of the minority report, and 
one representative who made a report all by himself. 
The facts are set forth in all the reports with considerable 
lucidity: the deductions to be drawn from the facts are 
another matter. ‘The Federal incorporation policy of the 
administration is favored by two Republicans. Other 
members think that a commission to fix maximum prices, 
with the general powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would settle all the existing difficulties. In 
this multitude of counsellors there may be wisdom, but 
plainly there is not harmony. It has been suggested 
that an application of the principles of the common law 
would solve the problem, but such a solution is perhaps 
too simple for modern legislators. 


ea 


Is there to be a break-up of Turkey? The possibility 
has been discussed for many years without result. But 
conditions have been changing of late. Perhaps the most 
important consideration is that the powers no longer have 
that stake in the integrity of the Ottoman Empire that 
they once had. ‘There are still conflicting ambitions, but 
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none that might not be accommodated with a little diplo- 
macy. ‘The fact that Great Britain is now in accord with 
Russia, for example, is of vital moment. Another Cri- 
mean War could not be fought. Nor is there now any 
irreconcilable conflict between Russia and _ France. 
Meanwhile Italy has taken Tripoli and is getting a foot- 
hold in the Ajgean Islands,—a position which suggests an 
amicable arrangement with Austria for the division of 
the spoils. It may be doubted if even Germany will 
think the preservation of Turkey worth a Prussian 
i Yin She has other axes to grind in that neighbor- 
100d, 


a 


THE last chance of-Turkey was probably lost fifty 
years ago. Stratford Canning had the idea that the 
Turks might work out their own salvation if they were 
given an opportunity. He used his influence with a 
reforming Sultan, Abd-el-Mejid, to promote various 
salutary changes in the government. But then, as now, 
there was something in the Turkish character which de- 
feated every effort to transform the empire. We have 
seen a fresh experiment along the same lines fail miser- 
ably. The Young Turks started with the best wishes of 
all the world, but they have ended by making a sad mess 
of things. A military revolution has driven them from 
power, and no one seems to regret their downfall. They 
showed a certain efficiency which the old régime lacked. 
But their bitter fanaticism—revealed by their persecu- 
tions in Albania and elsewhere—proved how difficult it 
is for the leopard to change his spots. 


a 


Atul three candidates for the Presidency have now 
spoken, and the issues which will be settled next Novem- 
ber are fairly joined. Everything indicates a_ lively 
campaign, and a discussion, fortunately, of principles 
rather than men. Gov. Wilson’s speech of acceptance 
made a direct appeal for such a discussion, and even the 
bitterness between the two factions of the Republican 
party ought not to make it impossible. There is unques- 
tionably a more serious interest in the event on the part 
of the mass of voters than in previous campaigns since 
the Civil War. It might almost be said that fundamental 
theories of government are at stake. Then there is the 
tariff,—an issue which cannot be ignored at a time when 
its responsibility for the trusts and the high cost of living 
is being debated on every hand. Probably no agreement 
on this point is possible, but it is well that the public 
mind should be exercised with the subject. 


ra 


To send the Secretary of State to represent the Presi- 
dent at the Mikado’s funeral was a happy thought. 
These international functions are of more importance 
than we Americans are apt to attribute to them. In 
times past we have fallen short of our opportunities in 
this respect. Diplomacy as a recreation for wealthy men 
is perhaps a natural consequence of the failure of Congress 
to provide adequate salaries in the service. But inter- 
course between nations cannot be successfully carried on 
in this happy-go-lucky fashion. In the case of Japan it 
is plain that our relations are a matter of some moment. 
Because of our share in opening the country to modern 
civilization there is a peculiar bond between the Japanese 
and ourselves, and it is the part of statesmanship to en- 
deavor to strengthen it. 

vt 


THE immigration figures for the year ending June 39, 
1912, are not alarming. It is shown that the number of 


in religion as in science. 
‘knowledge and faith will bring peace forever to scientists 
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those returning bears a considerable proportion to the 
number of those coming. Thus the net gain in South 
Italians for the year is only 16,341. Even if these people 
justified all the criticism levelled at them,—and those 
who know them best do not believe that they do,—the 
menace to our institutions would not be so very serious. 
More Poles, Russians, and Slavonic immigrants generally 
remain here than any of the other immigrants. ‘The 
total number of the year was 838,172, which is below the 
average. 
ed 


AN echo of the Titanic disaster is found in the effort 
of one of the examiners of the British Board of Trade 
examiners to whitewash Capt. Lord of:the Leyland steam- 
ship Californian, whose failure to go to the rescue, though 
the distress signals were reported to him, greatly increased 
the loss of life. The company made a futile effort to 
defend him, but Lord Mersey intimated that he was open 
to criminal prosecution for his conduct. His defender 
now declares that he is a kind husband, a loving father, 
and a high-principled gentleman. He might be all of 
these and still unfit to command a ship. What the public 
will not understand is the apparent approval which his 
conduct won from his employers. 


Brevities, 


Who first said, “Whom the gods love die young, for 


‘they never grow old’? 


Thomas Binney once said that he sometimes preached 
for an hour, and his people thought it ten minutes; and 
he sometimes preached for ten minutes, and his people 
thought it an hour. 


It has been said that the world always takes a man 
at the value he places upon himself. The rule of life 
should be ‘Place a good value upon yourself, and then 
make yourself worth it.” 


The migrating animals are all stronger than the non- 
migrating. Among other causes for the prolongation of 
life may be the tendency to a change of residence in the 
summer months, now established. 


It is instructive to note how the ideas of novel readers 
have changed in regard to what is touching in literature. 
The exaggerated sentimentality of the heroines was 
matched by that of their admirers. 


_Old roads and old boundaries have their uses, but new 
roads must be opened and straighter lines drawn. ‘Theo- 
logical fences must not prevent communication between 
people who desire to travel to the same end. 


The cross of the world’s salvation is not now to be found 
on a distant hill in Palestine. It is to be found in the 
daily, unreported trials of our life among men, in the 
home, in the work-shop, in the market-place. 


As much faith is needed in science as in religion, but 
it must be remembered that as much knowledge is needed 
The happy combination of 


and theologians. 


“The large, virile, healthful natures, who see things 
as they are, and rise above the mists and fogs of mood, 


are the only witnesses whose testimony about life is 
worth taking; for they are the only witnesses who know 
what life is.” Thus wrote Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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Spiritual Marconigrams. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, 


When man to man may waft across the world 
A swift-winged message on the vibrant air, 

Shall rodent doubt still gnaw the roots of faith, 
To spoil its fair and fragrant blossom, prayer? 


If patient men, by subtle skill, devise 

Mysterious stations where their thoughts take flight, 
Is God less wise, that haply he should miss 

The orisons that wing the silent night? 


The Discipline Nurse. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


“There goes the lady that helps little children!” 

Two little girls were standing on the street corner on 
the East Side, in New York City. “The lady that helps 
little children,’”’ hearing their exclamation as she passed, 
stopped and,extended her hand to them. 

She was a very pleasant-looking lady. Her eyes were 
bright, and there was a dimple in her. firm, strong chin. 
Her smiling mouth opened to show her white teeth. 
Waving gray hair showed under the brim of her neat dark 
fur hat. She looked very motherly, and the little girls 
looked very proud and happy as she stopped to speak to 
them. 

“How is your mother, Jessie?’’ asked the lady. 

“She is much better, miss,’’ responded the older girl, 
bashfully. After a few words the lady bade them good- 
bye and entered a house near by. 

Jessie knew the lady very well, for she was herself one 
of “the little children’? whom the lady had helped. A 
year before she had been a very naughty girl. She would 
not go to school regularly. She did not like to study, and 
often she would go away and stay all night without telling 
her mother anything about it. 

All this and more ‘“‘the lady that helps little children” 
had learned when she had called one day at Jessie’s home 
to find out why Jessie had not been to school. The lady 
had to make several visits before Jessie learned not to 
be afraid of her, and knew that she was a real friend. 

“T hate her!’’ said Jessie, as she confided to this friend. 
‘They were speaking of Jessie’s mother. ‘‘Oh, I hate her!”’ 

The lady was shocked. How was it that a girl could so 
regard her own mother? But perhaps it was not so bad 
after all. Perhaps, she hoped, this little girl did not really 
hate her mother, but only thought that she did. 

Jessie, the lady discovered, had grown up with the idea 
that she could not be anything but “bad.” She had an 
older brother who continually called her “bum” and 
“tough.” At home she was forced to do the hardest, heavi- 
est work of scrubbing and cleaning, against which she re- 
belled. Her face wore a sullen expression. She ran away 
from school and she stayed away from home. 

The wise lady thought the matter over. From the 
school principal she learned that Jessie was lazy and 
lacked will. She gave Jessie’s name to the recreation 
superintendent in the public playground, and Jessie was 
given a place in the folk-dancing class and in the gym- 
nasium. At the games she was not so good. At first 
she did not want to play to a finish and did not play to 
win. But she was taught both. She became expert in 
these lines. ‘This reacted on her scholarship and caused 
her to like school. 


‘Her home surroundings were changed, too. ‘The wise 


‘lady talked with her older brother and warned him that 


he must not injure Jessie by calling her names, that he 
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must help his sister to be good and be more gentle to her. 
The wise lady gently told Jessie’s mother how much her 
child needed a word of commendation and how her heart 
was hungering for love. With tears in her eyes the 
mother said she saw her mistake and would do differently. 

After leaving the girls on the corner, the “lady that 
helps little children’”’ thought pleasantly of that trans- 
formed home, and with a happy look, she entered another 
that had also been converted by her efforts. ‘There was 
oileloth now on the former bare floors; the kitchen stove 
that was usually rusty was carefully blackened; the 
house was clean; and there were three meals regularly 
for the family now. ‘This was a happy contrast to the 
scene at the time of her first visit several months before. 

It had taken time and patience to straighten out the 
family tangle here. There were two children of eleven 
and twelve, who had been sent out to work against the 
law, claiming to be twelve. ‘The father did odd jobs, and 
the mother took little interest in either home or family. 
‘There was a feeble-minded boy of nine, a child of four 
and another boy of fourteen, who had just served a term 
in the House of Refuge as a delinquent. 

The wise lady had the defective boy taken to an in- 
stitution where be would have special instruction and care 
which might later enable him to be of service to the world. 
The delinquent boy was entered at a trades’ school where 
his energy would be turned to learning and doing, and he 
would be prepared for useful and good citizenship. ‘The 
smallest child was entered at the Day Nursery Kinder- 
garten. And the father and mother were told to go out 
and find positions as janitors, that they might keep their 
two girls in school and a home for themselves. 

There are five other ladies that help little children in 
New York City. If there were five hundred, they could all 
be kept busy in their good work. It has not been such a 
very long time since the little children in New York were 
given these splendid helpers who do such good things 
to help them get started in the right direction in life. 

“Home and school visitor’ is what the teachers call 
them. ‘That is a very good name, for they bring home 
and school people closer together. They are just the sort 
of visitors that are needed in thousands of homes and 
schools all over the country. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Ethics of the Militant Suffragettes. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


The conduct and the arguments of a certain section of 
the English Suffragists seem still to be filling the public 
mind with ethical confusion. The old Jesuitry, that 
“the end justifies the means,’ is here presented in new 
form. It is specially unfortunate that this plea comes so 
largely from women, who are the natural teachers of man- 
kind. 

Let us calmly consider what the women who break 
windows, as well as the people on both sides of the ocean 
who defend this mode of seeking the suffrage, have to 
say for themselves. The gist of the argument is that, as 
a matter of fact, pretty much everything that has ever 
been got in this world has been won by force. Not only 
the wicked have got on by violence, and seized thrones 
and wealth, but history shows that violence, injury, and 
blood have marked the progress of liberty and reform. 
“Civilization doos git forrid sometimes upon a powder- 
cart.’ We are accordingly reminded of Runnymede, 
and the Boston Tea Party, and the agitation for the 
Corn Laws, and the winning of popular rights in nearly 
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every nation. In short, dull, lazy, contented, comfortable 
human nature never does anything, or stirs itself, till it is 
prodded and hurt. 

This course of argument runs fairly well on one con- 
dition; namely, that we assume this to be a barbarous 
or material world. In a barbarous world we expect the 
ethics (if we may use the word here) of barbarism, or, 
if you prefer, the ethics of children. The child in a 
certain type of home sees that he gets things by crying 
for them, and he goes on crying. Crying is his form of 
“pragmatism’’: it works. 

Let us go a little further with our easy argument, and 
see where it carries us. A certain party among the 
Labor Unionists have been actually proceeding upon the 
lines of our suffragist friends. They, too, reckoned that 
they would not be heard without a tragedy. So they 
began to dynamite bridges and buildings. Why were 
they not right? Others, working in mills here and abroad, 
have undertaken to destroy machinery and to terrorize 
their more contented fellows. Because employers have 
been sometimes wrong or negligent of human life, they 
propose to wake the world up to attention to their demands 
by providing violence and sensation: they publish the 
fact that they do not take account of ‘right and wrong.” 
If the militant suffragists are martyrs, why are not the 
McNamaras also martyrs? They are counted as such 
by perhaps millions of people to-day. 

The obvious fallacy is that, barbarous as the world is, 
it is not merely a barbarous, animal, and material world. 
One wonders whether the militant women of England. 
really know the genius of the religion that England pro- 
fesses. We recall the word of the good Master on one 
occasion to his militant disciples, “Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” 

The fact is that it was never the blood of the martyrs 
that was the seed of the Church, but the faith, the love, 
the ideals of the martyrs, which made them willing to 
die. It was not the spears of the truculent nobles at 
Runnymede that purchased English liberty, but the 
idealism of men whose hearts burned with the sense of 
justice. If there had been more justice and less truculence 
among the men of England, there never would have been 
any need of fighting for justice. It was not the anarchy 
of the famous tea-party that gave America its indepen- 
dence, but it was the inherent justice of her cause. Had 
there been a little more justice and humanity in 1775, 
war would have been impossible. The glory of our 
Civil War was that multitudes of men were ready to give 
life for an idea. Let us thank God not for the fighting, 
but for the humanity which rose out of the fighting, and 
which, if there had been more of it, would have prevented 
the need of fighting. True, “The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force’’; but 
this does not mean the brutal, the egotists, and the wilful; 
it means the earnest and the gentle and the humane, or 
else the Beatitudes are idle words. 

The truth is that the way of civilization is opposite 
to the way of barbarism. Its methods and spirit are 
opposite. As the man grows out of the savage, violence 
continues as long as selfishness lasts. As good-will grows, 
every method of barbarism falls into abeyance. It is 
like the triumph of health over disease. The more 
health, the less disease. ‘The good acts to overcome evil. 

The militant suffragists leave out of sight the most 
marvellous fact in history. It is not the violent who 
have brought progress, but those who have suffered. The 
cross is the everlasting symbol of this truth. A man of 
good-will, put to death by violent hands, actually moves 
the loyalty of the world, and teaches the law of all spiritual 
progress. i 

We are, doubtless, living in a time of unusual confusion. 
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We have about us everywhere the survivals of savagery, 
threatening men’s lives and women’s honor. We have 
within us tempestuous animal passions, ready, like beasts, 
to escape from confinement. People do not realize how 
costly the habit of obedience and public order and the 
institutions that guard civilization are, and how short a 
journey mankind has traversed from the old brutal and 
cruel times. They do not realize how precious our 
liberty of speech and our freedom of thought are, and how 
any sort of anarchy endangers these very recent posses- 
sions. 

It is a peculiar mischief, therefore, that women should 
be taking up pagan, or rather materialistic, methods of 
procedure. It is pathetic and dreadful when women of 
education prove not to be really educated, in that re- 
spect in which education is most critically tested,—we 
mean, as regards the quality of their religion. We wish 
a woman’s religion to be as clear-sighted and courageous 
as that of any man, but we hold an ineradicable ideal 
of it as also patient, sympathetic, gentle, and, therefore, 
tenfold more forceful and persuasive. What shall we do 
for the education of our children unless the mothers have 
learned, and therefore can teach, the doctrine wpon which 
all real civilization and religion are founded; namely 
that love or kindliness is the mightiest power in the world, 
and that the eternal method of love is ‘to overcome evil 
with good’”’? 

Jamaica Pian, Mass. 


The Problem of Dependent Races. 


Many of you have seen a picture in the Smithsonian 
Institute of a hunter standing on a high, secure rock, 
with a half barrel of cartridges. ‘The hunter has shot 
down a buffalo. He does not want the buffalo, but he 
has shot it for the pleasure of the sport. Underneath that 
picture is the legend, ‘‘This illustrates the way in which 
the great Southern herd of five or six million buffaloes were 
slaughtered [on such date].” And again, “This is the 
way in which the great Northern herd was slaughtered 
about 1880.’’ There is a propensity in man, which is 
very deep-seated, to destroy animals. Col. Farrington 
tells us that about five thousand hunters are let loose 
every week during the open season in Maine, to hunt deer 
there. The pleasure of killing probably came down to 
us and left its mementoes in eliminating the stages of man’s 
origin. 

Evolutionists are now pretty well agreed that the reason 
why man does not know his pedigree and why there are 
so many missing links—that is, those who assume that 
man developed from the higher animals—is because man 
always had that rage, that ferocity to slaughter, espe- 
cially when his greatest enemy is the creature just below 
him. Just as very often we have found that people con- 
verted to new views have as their pet aversions views 
which they themselves have just before held. 

Now, then, we have the same propensity. We know of 
these exterminated creatures. ‘There is the case of the 
great auk. In 1840 the last auk was killed. If was of a 
perfectly unique species. One that is in the museum 
now remains an object to study. Every few months we 
see in nature an entire species of animal utterly exter- 
minated. The same has been true of man’s history in 
dealing with the primitive races. You all remember 
stories of the Beothuk Indians, a curious cross between 
the Esquimaux and the Montaignais. The very last of 
that interesting people have been exterminated because 
they occupied land very valuable to those who wanted it, 
and because they had special prerogatives which inter- 
fered with Newfoundland fisheries. There a_ sturdy, 


original race, the most precious thing on earth, ceased to 
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exist. Then the Tasmanians’ story I dare say you all 
know by heart. Some have estimated them, from their 
figures,—and a splendid race they certainly were physi- 
cally,—to have numbered as many as two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred thousand, and yet they were 
exterminated. All the while civilized man’s diseases 
were let loose upon them, and to that primitive people 
measles are often as contagious and as deadly as the 
worst attack of small-pox to those who have not acquired 
immunity. 1865 Billy Lannee, as he was called, died, 
and with him the very last male member of a race of man- 
kind whose folklore even was unrecorded; and, looked at 
from the larger humanitarian standpoint, the blood of 
these people cries to us from the ground, and, even worse, 
there is nothing left to reveal their story. I might go 
on and instance other vigorous stocks or races that have 
been exterminated. But almost inevitably where races 
come in conflict with each other the right of the stronger 
is affirmed at the expense of the weaker. It is human 
nature, and of this process every anthropologist knows. 

For instance, in the Congo, where I have been especially 
interested, there is the vast Congo basin, two-thirds as 
large as the United States, equal in fertility to the best 
part of it: the population is estimated all the way from 
eighteen to twenty-five or thirty millions, Look at the 
enormous decimation which has been going on with that 
population through the rubber traffic and other com- 
mercial transactions with Belgium. You may recall 
Macaulay’s prophecy as to the New Zealander. Who is 
the New Zealander? The New Zealander whom 
Macaulay had in mind was the nearly savage Maori. 
What we know as the New Zealander is amost progres- 
sive race, the best example of pure democracy. But the 
pure Maori have almost ceased to exist. The same is 
true of the aborigines of Australia. Although we say 
that in nature it is the survival of the fittest, very often 
it is not the decadent races that are wiped out any more 
than other races. We kill off the best children, very often 
the strongest, with the best heritage behind them. The 
great problem, it seems to me, of the largest statesmanship 
of the future is this, how to deal with these primitive 
races; for we must not forget that all the primitive 
races are really the world’s children; they are our wards, 
their faults and their virtues are very like those of chil- 
dren. ‘They often have splendid physical development. 
It is estimated now in all the one hundred and thirty- 
six different dependencies or colonies or spheres of in- 
fluence in the world, that they comprise about one-third 
of the entire population of the earth, and that they hold 
about two-fifths of its land, so that the question from 
that point of view becomes really a momentous one; and 
even the vast problems with which we are dealing, fol- 
lowing the flag and taking over these various people,—I 
say, these problems shrink into significance compared with 
the tremendous problem that has confronted us since 
1897 in the land scramble that is going on among the great 
nations, who thirty years ago did not know whether 
colonies were going to be profitable or desirable. Then 
came the great scramble, and now land that has anybody 
or anything in it is appropriated. The year 1897 really 
marks a good deal of an epoch in that respect. 

Now, what shall we do? ‘The great danger is that we 
shall assume that we are the fatalis mecessitas, that we are 
the final, the last, people of the earth, and have achieved 
the best thing humanity can achieve. But this is not a 
safe assumption. Suppose the people of ancient Rome 
in the day of its glory had thought the same thing, and 
suppose they had forced their culture, splendid as it 
was, upon all the races that they conquered and attempted 
to dominate; what would have become, for instance, of 
the Germans in the days of Tacitus? ‘They were but 
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one promising branch. Had they been exterminated or 
broken, so that they could not have been continuous, 
what would modern Germany be? ‘The same is true if 
you go back to the days of the early English settlers. 
The question is very grave, and it is one on which science, 
philosophy, industry, and religion, and the very highest 
statesmanship in the future have got to combine. These 
people do not always accept our nostrums. We prescribe 
this, that, and the other, but they do not take it—the 
remedy does not seem to work. ‘The kind of civilization 
we want to administer to them is not what they want. 

I have often illustrated this by the old story that you 
may have heard. James Russell Lowell used to tell about 
the man who wanted to raise canvas-back ducks. He was 
a chemist, and he experimented to find out the best diet 
for ducks in order to have that flavor which was most 
agreeable to the fastidious epicure. He found that this 
diet was celery, and thereupon established a big celery 
farm preparatory to raising the ducks. And, having 
done this, he got his ducks, but found to his dismay, as 
he said, that “‘celery was about the only kind of food the 
durned things would never touch!’’ However, not con- 
tent with that, he invented a large kind of syringe and put 
the ducks in a sort of rotating machine, with their heads 
out, and thus injected a mixture of celery: he tried this, 
and ‘“‘the durned things died.”’ 

That is the tragedy of the influence of the higher race 
upon the lower,—the latter die. As to the Sandwich 
Islands, nobody knows how many natives were there 
when they were discovered, or when the missionaries 
began their wonderful and magnificent work; but we do 
know that the population has dwindled, dwindled, down to 
thirty thousand; I do not know the figures; perhaps 
there it is because of actual decimation. We know that 
the Congo has been reduced and the population has 
diminished about one-third, or at least one-fourth, within 
the last twenty years or thereabouts, owing to the hard 
industrial methods that the white man has imposed. 

Benevolent assimilation of these lower races is a diffi- 
cult problem, and the only standpoint which seems to me 
to be philosophical is to recognize that there are different 
races with very different needs, and that it is not at all 
impossible that the time will sometime come when even 
the Anglo-Saxons and the members of the proud European 
races, who now hold all the world in awe, just as the 
Roman did, will pass the same torch of civilization over 
their successors,—an alien stock once unknown. In the 
future our race may be decadent, and we may have to 
pass on the torch unto unknown stirps, obscure, in danger 
of extinction, but who will take it up and carry it on to 
greater heights, provided we use our opportunities to 
educate and influence these people aright. 

The religious problem is really the most delicate of all. 
It is a question—I do not wish to describe it as psychologi- 
cal, pedagogical, engineering,—how to engraft a higher 
religion upon lower: it is the missionary problem and 
coming now to have a newer and larger interpretation. 
It is a magnificent problem, the culminating problem 
of all Christian belief,—with the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant,—that the essence of Christianity is to love and 
serve God; and men are coming to see that every religion 
from the very lowest kind of fetichism, if they are devel- 
oped so that all the best things in them are brought up to 
full flower, these necessarily have to issue in Christianity. 
So we ought to consider Jesus, not as an example to follow 
and do just exactly as he did in dealing with the race he 
worked among, but as giving us in our own day the pattern 
and inspiration to take other ethical faiths and do with 
them as he did with the Jewish faith in his day, to make 
blossom all the faiths in a state of decadence, that seem 
to be moribund. It is a better thing first to make a good 
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Buddhist, a good Brahmin, or a good Confucian than a 
cheap, jack-pinched Christian. 

When we have succeeded, if we ever do, in developing 
a type of Christianity that is precisely in line with the 
development of the best things in the East, we shall be 
a New Testament to each one of them. Our New Testa- 
ment is a New Testament of the Old: in the Old the New 
lay concealed, and in the New the Old stands revealed. 
When we can say that of all old religions, then we shall 
know how to do the missionary work without loss and to 
bear in mind throughout this work,—in a tremendous 
and complex and interesting field,—to bear in mind 
throughout that it is not impossible, but probable, that, 
as the world goes on, some of. these races which are 
now obscure will take up the sacred torch of civilization 
and carry it on to greater heights than we have attained. 
We are not saying the last word: history cannot be written 
because the best things have not happened as yet, and 
therefore the best kind of history cannot be written.— 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


The World Mission of the Unitarian Faith. 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 
bs 


III. 


Unitarians have done a little missionary work in India. 
For thirty years, from 1855 to 1886, the Rev. Charles 
H. A. Dall was the missionary of the American Mission- 
ary Association in Calcutta. I think American Uni- 
tarians have never properly appreciated Mr. Dall. Cer- 
tainly few have had any adequate understanding of the 
many-sidedness and value of the service which he ren- 
dered to the Indian people. I was amazed, not only 
during my stay in Calcutta, but as I travelled about in 
India, to see the extent and enduring quality of his in- 
fluence. He established and carried on in Calcutta three 
schools,—one for ordinary education, a second that he 
called his Ragged School for poor boys, and a third, an 
Industrial School, for manual training and teaching the 
practical arts. ‘Through these schools 7,000 pupils passed. 
In these schools everybody’s religion was respected. 
The schools were never used for ends of proselyting, 
yet in them all the highest moral principles were taught, 
and they were as full of the best spirit of Christianity as 
a summer noon is of sunshine. Mr. Dall travelled widely, 
preaching and lecturing in all parts of India. He cir- 
culated large quantities of Unitarian literature, including 
many hundreds of copies of the complete works of Dr. 
Channing. In one place where I was speaking in South- 
ern India a learned Brahmin came 160 miles, most of 
the way on foot, to get another copy of Channing, to 
replace one received from Mr. Dall, which he had lent and 
lent to eager readers until it had become absolutely worn 
out. 

Mr. Dall did not attempt to establish Unitarian churches 
in India, because he thought it wiser to co-operate, as 
he did earnestly and constantly, with the Brahmo-Somaj, 
the modern theistic movement there, which is so exactly 
in line with our Unitarian aims; and the assistance which 
he was able to render to the Brahmo-Somaj was great. 
He wrote extensively for the papers of India, on religious, 
sociological and educational topics, and thus made his 
influence on all these subjects widely felt. For many 
years before he died he was one of the best known and 
most influential men in Calcutta. I found a large por- 
trait of him hanging in the great town hall, and it was 
pointed to as that of one of the best friends that India 
ever had. byactad 

Very different in its character from the work of Mr. 
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Dall in Calcutta, and yet not less remarkable or inter- 
esting, is that which has been done in the Khasi Hills 
of North-eastern India by Mr. H. K. Singh and his 
helpers, a group of native workers, who by their own 
almost unaided efforts have established and developed six 
or eight active, earnest Unitarian churches, several out- 
side teaching stations, five or six Sunday-schools, and 
three or four day schools, thus carrying education, light, 
hope, new moral power, and new religious uplift into more 
than a dozen villages. This whole movement is unique 
in the fact that it has sprung from the soil, there having 
been no American or other western missionary located on 
the field at any time. It has, however, an interesting 
connection with us of the West, for it was American 
Unitarian literature, finding its way to that far-away 
region, that planted the seed of the liberal faith in the 
soul of Mr. Singh; and it was sympathy and encourage- 
ment and some slight financial aid received from Amer- 
ica, followed later by a small amount of help from Eng- 
land, that enabled him and his helpers to go forward, 
to establish these churches and schools, and to achieve 
the really wonderful results which we see. 

I was never more impressed with any religious move- 
ment than with this in the Khasi Hills, as I visited it 
and examined its schools, preached to its congregations, 
talked and prayed with its people in their simple but 
kindly and loving homes, attended a conference of all 
its churches, where I helped them to organize a Uni- 
tarian Union, binding all together, and ordained their 
first minister. Everywhere I saw evidences of earnest- 
ness, sincerity, consecration, and warm attachment to 
the religious faith which the people felt had done so 
much for them. 

The striking careers of Mr. Singh and Mr. Dall in India, 
and the no less remarkable careers of Dr. MacCauley and 
his associates in Japan, may well do a little to show us 
how numerous and how wide are the doors of opportu- 
nity opening for our liberal gospel throughout practically 
the whole of that great, historic, and wonderful Orient, 
which is experiencing a resurrection to new life, and asks 
our help in unloosing the graveclothes of torpor, super- 
stition, and darkness wherewith so long she has been 
bound. aus 7 
_ There are great openings for our Unitarian thought 
among Mohammedans in more than one country. Many 
of us think of Mohammedanism as intellectually fossilized 
and hopeless. Let us not deceive ourselves. ‘There was 
a time when Mohammedan civilization led the world. I 
do not say that it will soon or ever do so again, but I do 
say that there are many stirrings of new thought, new 
ideals, new hopes, and new ambitions among Mohamme- 
dan peoples in many lands. We all recognize this in 
Turkey, Persia, and Egypt. But I was struck no less 
with the signs of new life among the Mohammedans of 
India, where, in addition to two hundred millions of 
Hindus, there are sixty or seventy millions of Moham- 
medans,—far more than in any other country in the 
world. Mohammedans have a much more kindly feel- 
ing towards Unitarians than toward any other Christians. 
They will listen to our thought as they will listen to no 
other form of Christianity. Of this I saw many proofs. 
While in India (carrying out the mission on which I 
had been sent by the British Unitarian Association) it 
fell to my lot to make public addresses in ten or twelve 
of the largest cities of that land. I was surprised often 
to find in my audiences not only Brahmins and liberal 
Hindus, but Mohammedans; and in some places I even 
found Mohammedans on the committees that had made 
arrangements forgmy meetings. Still more to my sur- 
prise, ‘before leaving India I was requestedjto give a series 
of lectures in five or six large cities to Mohammedans 
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alone, on “Unitarianism and its Attitude toward the 
Mohammedan Faith.” I was not able to give the lect- 
ures because the time fixed for my departure was so 
near, but the desire on the part of so many educated 
Mohammedans to learn fully of our Unitarian thought 
seemed to me most interesting and most significant. 

In returning from India I travelled through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and happened to be in Jerusalem at 
the time when Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, the distinguished 
Reformed Catholic preacher of Paris, was making a some- 
what extended visit there. Pére Hyacinthe, learning 
through his wife, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, 
that I was in the city, sent for me for an interview, to 
tell me of his recent experiences among the Moslems of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria, and to send*byjme a 
message to the Unitarians in England and America. For 
two years he had been devoting his time to travel and 
the holding of conferences, as he called them, among 
the leading educated Mohammedans of the countries 
named, with a view to creating closer and more sympa- 
thetic relations between Mohammedans and Christians. 
The thing that everywhere impressed him, he declared, 
was that the only form of Christianity that could get 
any interested and sympathetic hearing among Moham- 
medans was Unitarianism, or the “religion of Channing,” 
as he liked to term it. ‘‘Channing,” he declared, ‘“‘is the 
one great Christian prophet of the modern world who has 
a message for Islam.” ‘Tell the Unitarians of England 
and America,’ he urged, “to send missionaries to the 
Moslems, among whom they will receive a warm welcome, 
and where they can do untold good. Unitarians are the 
one Christian people who can give to the Mohammedan 
world the spiritual quickening and regeneration which it 
so deeply needs, and which it is dimly reaching out after.” 

In view of such facts and experiences as these, is it 
strange if I believe that Unitarians should engage in 
foreign missions, particularly, among those awakening 
peoples of the Orient who show so many signs of being 
ready for our thought? If we refuse to hear the calls 
that come to us, I do not see how we can do otherwise 
than hang our heads in shame, as recreants to our high 
trust. Weshould not forget that we of the West, by our 
science, our discoveries, our spirit of inquiry, and our new 
knowledge, have widely and deeply disturbed the religious 
thought of the peoples of the O1ient, and broken up their 
old foundations of faith. This means that heavy obli- 
gations are on us to help them to find new foundations. 

But who can do this? Who except Unitarians? The 
orthodox missionaries cannot. ‘The theology of orthodox 
Christianity, with its myths and miracles and supernat- 
uralisms and so-called infallibilities, seems to Oriental 
thinkers as unsatisfactory and unreal as their own my- 
thologies, miracles, and superstitions. If they are to 
receive help, therefore, it must come from liberal Chris- 
tians, who have a religion in sympathy with scientific 
thinking and modern knowledge. 

I am aware that to all I am urging in favor of foreign 
missions there is made, in not a few quarters, the de- 
spondent and hopeless answer, which is supposed. tosettle 
the whole matter once for all: “Yes, what you say may 
be all very well. Very likely foreign missions, carried on 
as they ought to be, are a good thing; but the simple fact 
is that Unitarians are not interested in them, and cannot 
be made to be. Orthodox Christians will support them. 
Unitarians will not: so we are helpless.’ Plainly the 
proper reply to this pessimistic wail is the question: 
What has ever been done to cause Unitarians to be in- 
terested in foreign missions, to cause them to be willing 
to contribute money for them? Are any of us ever in- 
terested in anything until we know something about ite 
Are we willing to give money to any object until the 
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merits and claims of that object have been set before us,— 
set before us fully, strongly, and usually again and again? 
This is the course we all have to pursue if we want to 
raise money for hospitals, for colleges, or for any good 
thing whatever. We know that this is the course that 
the American Unitarian Association has always had to 
pursue, and pursues to-day, in raising money for its 
home missions. Does any one believe that, if the Uni- 
tarians of America had been appealed to as intelligently, 
persistently, and earnestly for the past seventy or eighty 
years to establish and carry on foreign missions as they 
have been to support our excellent home Association in 
its important home work, there would have been any 
lack of response? 

Every Christian denomination has had to face exactly 
the same experience that we have to face in connection 
with the starting of foreign missions. At first nobody 
in any of these denominations was interested, nobody 
would give any money, there was not only wide-spread 
indifference, but in most cases positive opposition. Let 
me cite two or three illustrations. At a meeting of 
ministers in England, in which William Carey, the father 
of Baptist foreign missions, spoke, urging ‘‘the duty of 
Christians to attempt to spread the gospel among heathen 
nations,” Dr. Ryland, a venerable and distinguished 
divine, rose and denounced the idea, and with a frown 
said to Mr. Carey: “Young man, sit down. When God 
pleases to convert the heathen, he will do it without your 
aid or mine.” In 1796 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland voted that missions were ‘‘unscript- 
ural and revolutionary.’’ ‘Things were no better in 
America. In 1810, when a movement was set on foot in 
New England to organize a foreign missionary society, 
and an application was made to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for a charter, the application was denied, the 
main objection being that the society proposed* “was 
designed to afford the means of exporting religion, whereas 
there was none to spare’? from among the people of 
Massachusetts. 

Generally the work of inaugurating the work of foreign 
missions has had to be undertaken at first by a few. In 
every denomination the many have held back and criti- 
cised, saying: ‘‘What folly! Who are these heathen? 
What claim have they upon us? Charity should begin 
at home. We haven’t money enough to carry on our 
own work, to say nothing about wasting great sums upon 
people that we know nothing about on the other side 
of the earth. Let us first convert the heathen at home, 
then it will be time to talk about the heathen in Asia 
or Africa.” I say every Christian denomination,—the 
Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Lutherans, the Episcopalians, I think 
there is not a single exception,—every one has had to meet 
the same indifference and the same opposition that stand 
in our way as Unitarians to-day, and in some cases actu- 
ally much worse. Yet they have persisted, and see what 
magnificent results have everywhere followed! Not only 
have all these denominations built up powerful foreign 
missions, which they are supporting with vast sums of 
money and with the devoted labor of thousands of their 
best men and women, but think what new vitality and 
power have come into their own home churches and into 
all their own home work as a result! 

When, early last century, New England Congregation- 
alism broke into two groups of churches, a Unitarian and 
a Trinitarian, if our Unitarian group had thrown them- 
selves into foreign missions with consecrated devotion, 
as the Trinitarian group did, does any one question the 
good results that would have come to us? In other 
words, does any one doubt that the earnest undertaking 
of foreign missions on our part would have as much 
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increased our home prosperity as confessedly it has in- 
creased the home prosperity and strength of the Trini- 
tarian Congregational churches? 

It is very important to make clear to everybody that 
there are different kinds of foreign missions. Indeed 
missions abroad differ as widely as the churches in this 
country. We have here Calvinistic and other rigidly 
orthodox churches, ‘liberal orthodox’’ churches, and 
Unitarian churches. ‘There are foreign missions that 
correspond. Many Unitarians seem not to understand 
this. Their conception is based upon the oldest and 
narrowest type, and, when the words “foreign mission”’ 
are spoken in their hearing, they always think of that 
type. ‘This is unfortunate. ~Itprevents them from being 
just to a great and noble cause. I may be wrong, but 
for one I believe the declaration-to be untrue, that Uni- 
tarians cannot be interested in foreign missions, provided 
you let them know what the new and better type of 
missions is. ‘There are no people in the world that give 
more generously for schools than do Unitarians. Let 
them know that the want of schools is far greater in 
China and India and many other lands than in our own, 
and will they not give? ‘They certainly will. There are 
no people in the world that give more generously for 
hospitals and care of the sick than Unitarians. Let them 
know how appalling is the need for hospitals and medical 
dispensaries and intelligent physicians and surgeons and 
trained nurses in non-Christian lands, and will they not 
give for these? Let us be sure they will. 

Of course Unitarians are not interested in establishing 
foreign missions to preach to the heathen the “glorious 
gospel of everlasting damnation”’ for those who refuse to 
accept our way of going to heaven. Nor are they in- 
terested in the ridiculous mission of the caricaturist, 
pictured as furnishing silk hats and dress coats to the 
naked savages of the Fiji Islands. Nobody needs waste 
his breath in saying things like these. But Unitarians 
do believe, and deeply believe in the glorious gospel of 
“God’s Fatherhood and Man’s Brotherhood,” with all 
that this means,—all the practical beneficences, philan- 
thropies, and efforts for human welfare which necessarily 
spring out of it. I for one am convinced that very large 
numbers of Unitarians, if they were given to understand 
things as they really are, would be found not only willing, 
but eager, to send this gospel to non-Christian lands, 
where it would be so welcome and where it is so much 
needed. 

Are not Unitarians interested in helping the negroes of | 
the South? Are they not doing as much in proportion 
to their numbers and financial ability as any Christian 
body to support Hampton and ‘Tuskegee? Very well. 
The work done by Booker Washington is a kind greatly 
needed in India and China. Does any one tell me that 
you cannot interest Unitarians in such work? ‘Then he 
does not know Unitarians, or else I do not. Let Uni- 
tarians know what the better and more enlightened 
evangelical or orthodox missions are doing, that they are 


‘supporting in the world to-day 81 universities and col- 


leges, with 7,991 students; 1,594 boarding and high 
schools, with 155,522 students; 28,901 elementary schools, 
with 1,185,212 pupils; 550 hospitals and 1,024 medical 
dispensaries, which treat 4,272,468 patients in a single 
year; 111 medical colleges, 92 nurses’ training schools, 
265 orphanages, 25 institutes for the blind and deaf, 15 
homes for widows and 25 industrial homes,—I say, let 
Unitarians know these facts, and will they not both be 
interested in such good work, and desire themselves: to 
have a part in it? If not, then I am greatly deceived. 
Have not Unitarians shown themselves quick to help 
famine sufferers in India, sufferers from floods in China, 
sufferers from volcanoes and earthquakes in the West 
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Indies, victims of political and religious tyranny and 
oppression in Russia, Armenia, Poland, Hungary, and 
many another foreign land? ‘Then why does any one 
declare that they cannot be interested in the social, 
moral, and religious welfare of foreign peoples? 

The truth is, show to Unitarians men and women any- 
where who are down and want to get up, and they are 
as ready as any people on earth to lend a helping hand. 
Show to Unitarians people in darkness reaching for light, 
in ignorance longing for knowledge, in the bondage of 
¢ruel customs and superstitions struggling for mental and 
moral freedom, cursed by cruel and degrading views of 
God and man and life, and groping after something bet- 
ter, and we may be sure they will not refuse to help. The 
trouble is most Unitarians do not know, we have never 
let them know, what missionary work of the new type 
means, how radically different a thing it is from the work 
of foreign missions of the old type, how rational it is, 
how practical, how uplifting, how unselfish and noble, 
how eagerly welcomed by those to whom it is extended, 
and how vital it is to their progress, their betterment, 
and their higher life. Why do we not let our people 
know? 

Detroit, Micu. 


New Testament Interpretation. 


The prime quality for the interpretation of the New 
Testament is a sympathy with religious experience. We 
misconceive these writings save as we find in them simply 
the documentary deposit of what is probably the most 
deep and intense wave of religious experience that ever 
swept over our world. ‘The interpreter or the reader of 
the New Testament need not be concerned whether or 
no he finds again precisely his religious experience there. 
The chances are that he will, since the genuinely religious 
experience, the intimacy with God, is essentially the 
same in all men in all times, as God and his children 
(human personalities) remain in essence the same. 
Hence the truly religious man of to-day breathes familiar 
air as he turns these pages. He feels akin to these an- 
cient saints, as he does with the saints of every time. 
This sense of kinship, this ability to penetrate below 
differences of the mind to unities of the spirit, is the in- 
dispensable qualification for the New Testament inter- 
preter. He who seeks only a statement of his own 
opinions, he who looks in the first instance for opinions 
at all, is apt to find the New Testament a barren field. 
But he who, with sympathetic insight, looks for a record 
of the religious experience, will find the pages warm and 
glowing with genuine feeling, often fresh with human 
enthusiasms or wet with human tears. 

Take the case of the Apostle Paul, where the religious 
experience is more vital and passionate, more deep and 
strong, than with any other New Testament character, 
not even excepting Jesus himself. For Jesus’ religious 
experience was apparently for the most part more serene 
and calm, though not’ without its conflicts. But it 
means a great difference, as Professor Weinel has pointed 
out, that Jesus was not a man who made a great break 
with his past by a somewhat sudden and convulsive con- 
version, as did men like Paul and Augustine. We must 
remember, indeed, that we know Jesus only through the 
reports of others of his deeds and words, whereas Paul 
has himself laid bare his soul in conflict and in victory. 
In his great letters, it is still commonly said, we have the 
work of the supreme Christian theologian. In no true 
sense is Paul a theologian. ‘There is theology in his 

utterances. It is more evident and frequent than in 
_ the utterances of Jesus, but if we examine his specific 
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theological dicta, they are almost without exception, as 
was true in the case of Jesus, the theological statements 
of the synagogue of his time. ‘Theologically, Paul is a 
Jew, a Hebrew of Hebrews, as touching the law, a Phar- 
isee. The conventional terminology of the rabbis occurs 
and recurs in his pages, but all his theology is transfused 
and transfigured by white-hot religious experience, which 
by its very reality and intensity makes’ a new theology. 
But not for Paul—he lived and died a Jew. ‘The real lan- 
guage of Paul, even in Romans and Galatians, is not 
theological. The great statements of his faith and his 
relations with the divine life are now, to be sure, the 
conventional phrases of the creeds and the systems; 
they were not this for him, as he wrote them, but only 
the language of his palpitating inner life. They have 
become the language of the new theology since his time, 
because he fixed them. What was religious experience 
for him, became a dogmatic scheme for his successors. 
Take the phrase ‘‘Christ died for me.” It is now the 
summary formula of a whole dogmatic system, it desig- 
nates a plan of salvation, a scheme of redemption, a vica- 
rious atonement, an imputed righteousness. It connotes 
something planned, arranged, a procedure deliberately 
gone through with by the consenting persons of the Deity 
in order to bring about a forensic decision by which the 
infinite Father might forego his wrath against his erring 
children. When Paul struck out the phrase from his 
over-charged heart, it was infinitely removed from this. 
It was the very simple, literal, direct utterance of a great 
emotion, of a great experience. Christ did die for him, 
and all he was he owed to the man who did not shun the 
last agony of earth, who endured the cross, who despised 
the shame, for Paul, that Paul might walk in newness of 
life! There is no theology in such an utterance, no in- 
tellectual construction, nothing but a great human per- 
sonal fact. 

So Paul’s letters are letters, not epistles, not formal 
compositions assuming epistolary form, not treatises on 
theology or cultus or morals, but letters, real letters, human 
documents, to be read as we read the letters of Thomas 
Arnold or Stevenson. Paul had no intention of producing 
treatises on the doctrines, polity, and ethical practice of 
the Christian Church, Catholic or Protestant. He only 
desired that men dear to him by most sacred ties should 
know his love and longing, should live worthily of their 
vocation, should not come short of the full breadth and 
depth and height of the religious experience made pos- 
sible for them through the illuminating and consecrating 
career of Jesus.—Prof. Clayion R. Bowen. 


Spiritual Life, 


Every first thing continues forever with the child; the 
first color, the first music, the first flower, paint the fore- 
ground of his life. The first inner or outer object of love, 
injustice, or such like, throws a shadow immeasurably 
far along his after-years.—Richter. 


vt 


The day returns, and brings us the petty round of irri- 
tating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep.—R. L. S. 


wt 


The energy of disappointment and despair produced 
by limitation and defect; the energy of sorrow for our 
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dead, of hopeless passion, and of ruinous loss; the energy 
of noble shame for good things left undone and ill things 
done,—all this can be transmuted into energy of use and 
good and helpful holiness, as certainly as light and heat 
and electricity and magnetism and chemical affinity and 
mechanical force can be transmuted into each other. It 
is a gospel of deliverance, of hope and cheer.—John W. 
Chadwick. 


The Wilderness. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


And immediately the spirit driveth him into the wilderness.—LUkKE i, 12. 


Why do I falter, now my hour has come; 

Can one man’s choice write otherwise God’s will? 
I grow presumptuous. ’Iwas not He who called! 
The prophets now are coffined with the past; 
They walk no more among us as of yore 

In those great days when God abode with men; 
His voice is silent, lo, these centuries. 

He calls no more across the empty years, 

The wrangling years so filled with clamoring, 
The clink of barter, and men’s littleness 
Pushing and pulling at the Infinite 

As if ’twere linen in a mercer’s shop 

And they could measure, with a three-foot rod 
Of disputation, what is measureless. 

No wonder He is silent, while men shout. 

And yet there was a time when men believed 
That they could find Him in the burning bush, 
Or hear Him in the watches of the night 
Waking the sleeper, or mingle in the cloud 
With His great presence on Mount Sinai. 

He walked within the Garden of the World 
Startling the guilty silence with His voice; 
He couched within the ark of shittim wood; 
The stone was graven at His finger-tip 

And men could read in Nature His decrees. 
He strode before them in a cloud by day, 
He fed them on the manna of His love, 

The desert gushed in fountains at His touch, 
And in the mystic wonder of the night 

He wrestled limb to limb with human kind. 

Oh, to have felt the swelling thews of God, 

The crushing anguish of His vast embrace, 

To strain against His mighty-heaving chest, 

And feel strength draining from one drop by drop, 
One’s shoulders nearing inch by inch his doom, 

And still to struggle, knowing that He asks 

No tame and feeble-kneed antagonist 

Who cringes, fawning; but He rather loves 

That soul who questions, doubts, and scorns to yield 
Without one desperate trial of his strength 

Before he smiles and whispers, ‘“‘I am thrown.” 

‘Those were the days when prophets walked with God, 
And found Him near them in the wilderness 
When they went out to meet Him face to face,— 
God sends no ravens to Elijahs now. 

And though perhaps it was not God who called 
When John had hailed me with his prophecy,— 
And those mad eyes that shine upon me still, 
And his great body white and beautiful,— 

Yet was it something; for I felt a stir 

That ripened all my being suddenly, 

As if a sunbeam pierced a lily’s heart 

And loosed the petalled fragrances that bound 
Her aching bosom, till it burst in bloom 

And glowed beneath the quivering lips of day. 
It seemed my soul was somehow strangely new, 
As if, across the bending heads of wheat 
Trembling between their milky-kernelled youth 
And mellow richness of maturity, 

In that expectant moment, came a breath _ 
Warm from the very sun-kissed cheeks of June, 
And when the wind had passed the grain was set. 

So, when John touched me, all at once my soul 
Trembled to feel it, and the voice of God 
Burst with the glory of magnificence, 

Drowning my senses, till I rather felt 
The thunder of His presence than I heard. 
But now within the wilderness I wait, 
Alone, and far from Jordan’s crowded bank. 
The flame that warmed me, now has sunk to ash, 


And I am hungry, strengthless, and forgot. 

The moon has grown, and waned, and grown again, 
And still I wrestle with God’s purposes, 

Weaker and ever weaker; and I fear 

The scuttling shadows lurking by the rocks, 

Where fiery eyes creep nearer every night, 

Until I almost hear their eagerness 

Sniffing, and wrinkling up their silken lips 

Over the gleaming of their cruel teeth. 

The desert creatures throng me hungrily, 
Perhaps to-night they banquet,—let them come. 
Better the quick leap and the rending fangs, 

The momentary anguish warm with blood, 

‘The merciful swift death that wild things deal, 

Than to be torn upon the breakers of the world; 
Impaled with scornful shafts of mocking men, 

Each truth we die for jeered and spit upon, 

Naked and beaten, stoned from house to house, 
Scourged by those hands that we have tried to clasp, 
Cursed by those lips that once we hoped to kiss. 

One way is open,—join the common crowd, 
Perhaps more merciful in deed than they 
And thinking one’s own thoughts, but quietly; 
Run with the herd in body, but reserve 
The right to enter in one’s privacy 
A secret chamber where the spirit dwells 
Apart from all appearance, unrebuked: 

No need is there to throw one’s self on death 
When life is all before one, rich in love. 

And who can live life more intense than I? 
The Galilean hills are full of friends, 

Timid and slender wild things cross my path 
And stop to eye me, fearlessly and tame, 

Soft, furry things that slumber in my breast. 

I know where every sparrow lays her young 
Along the plastered walls of Nazareth; 

The earliest lily lifts for me her cup 

And fills it with a draught of morning-dew. 
Above me when I drift on Galilee 

The quiet stars shine out like brother souls, 
And through the tattered sail the wind sifts down, 
Brushing my cheeks with fragrance of the night 
And whispering me to silence and to sleep. 

But not alone with this great comradeship 
Is my whole being filled as if with wine. 
The children run to meet me in the street, 
And cling about me till I lift them up 
Where they can stretch their tiny chubby hands 
Along my cheeks, and laugh to see the eyes 
That mirror back a little laughing face. 
And I have known old men the fever racked 
Grow calm and quiet when I hold their hands 
Or brush away the anguish from their brows, 
Until I tremble with a tenderness 
That seems to soothe them till they fall asleep 
Clasping my strong cool hands upon their breasts; 
How can I help but love them slumbering, 
Such strangely sweet and pitiful old men! 

I know not why it is; ’twas ever thus; 
All faces turn to follow when I move. 
It may be that I am so young and strong, 
So fresh with all the tang of wind and sea, 
So glowing with the sweetness of the sun 
That seems like a great brother on the hills i 
When I have climbed the sandy, shrub-clad slopes, 
Above the drowsy streets of Nazareth, 
That tired women, flushed with household tasks 
And bent with aching shoulders grinding corn, 
Feel, when I enter at their low-beamed door, 
As I do when the cooling twilight breeze 
Warns me to lay my adze and maul aside, 
And roam beyond the little narrow town 
Far out upon the hills alone with God. 
For I have seen such women lift their eyes 
When I looked in upon them at their work, 
And all the toil-worn faces softened, till 
They seemed transfigured with a sudden peace 
As if they caught a vision of God’s love: 
’Tis wonderful, and leaves me half afraid, 
So glad I am that I can make them smile. 

As sweet to me as children’s clinging hands, 
Old men that slumber, or tired women’s eyes, 
And strong as the deep swell and surge of sea 
That lifts a weary swimmer to the shore, 

The love of young men, reverence of friends, 
And eloquence of eyes that answer mine 
When ail the rest is silence,—those who work 
Beside me day by day at bench or wall, 
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Strong backs and sturdy limbs that lift and strain 
Until the beam is swung into its place 

And swift, sure blows have driven it safely home; 
My brother Joses with his merry face, 

And all the workers at my father’s trade. 

Strength answers strength, at work or on the shore, 

Leaping to breast the waters of the lake, 

When toil is ended and my comrades run 

Along the level sand-beach boyishly, 

And jump and wrestle, tumbling over nets, 

Until the evening star o’er Galilee 

Warns us to don our tunics and retrace 

The hill-path back to sleepy Nazareth. 

Then through the moonlight side by side we walk, 
Scarce speaking, till the long, brown path leads down 
Between the shadowy houses, and we part 

To sleep a sleep untroubled until dawn. 

So speed the careless days, one after one, 
Friendship, and evening calm, and working-hours, 
Each sure and certain to be brimming o’er 
With health and comradeship and happiness. 

All these are mine,—why should I lose them now 
By blindly following a sudden whim? 
Perhaps God called me, but I need not heed. 
Life is too full of love and hope and youth 
To turn the foaming cup upon the sand. 
If only I keep silent, I am safe; 
There is no need of making stones of bread. 
And yet as in the wilderness I lie, 


- With those strange shadows skulking in the shade, 


I seem to hear the rabbi’s droning voice, 
Perched high above me in the synagogue, 
Rustling the parchment: ‘It is written here, 
Man shall not live by bread and flesh alone, 
But by each word from out the mouth of God.” 
“‘By bread alone”? Then can it be there is 
In this wild turmoil of uncertainty 
Some boon unguessed, that can outweigh secure 
And selfish comfort? Can man throw away 
His life and find it?. Must he tell the truth 
Regardless of all doubters, face the mob 
That lusts to tear him limb from limb, and still 
March out to meet them, bravely confident? 
It may be so; the truth is still the truth, 
Although a village rise to cry it down. 
And if God lead me through the cloud awhile, 
I shall be safe if I cling to His hand; 
He keeps my feet; His love supports me still; 
In His good time, I shall emerge some day. 
And yet why wait upon Him: is there yet 
No quicker way to reach the goal desired? 
The harvest of the centuries is late, 
And slowly move the axles of the years; 
It cannot be that man must wait so long. 
Suppose some masterly heroic soul, 
Bold with victorious triumph, flushed with power, 
Bending the nations to his purposes, 
Should seize the reins of empire, and erect 
Upon the prostrate world his mighty throne. 
How easy ’twere to rouse the restless tide 
That surges underneath the Roman’s feet, 
Chafing and eddying like the undertow 
That sweeps a sturdy swimmer out to sea 
When he is most secure, arm Palestine, 3 
Call in all Asia, join hands with the Greeks, 
And push the purple tyrant from his throne! 
The time is ripe; the nations murmuring, 
The leader only ‘missing,—why not I? 
‘Even at the thought I feel my strength renewed 
As when a runner nears the welcome goal 
After a weary journey; for I see it all, | 


The dark and seething turmoil of the tide 


That sets toward conquest, and the Jewish faith 

That looks to see Messias raise them up, 

Throw off their yoke of bondage, heal their stripes, 

And found the endless bastions of his realm 

Upon the ruins of empires and of time. : 
Strange tales were spread about me at my birth: 

There needs but little fanning to the flame,— 

When once the tinder of revolt is set, 

It grows with quenching, and it leaps so swift: 

No eye of man can follow its mad course, 

I need but stand upon the temple steps, ~ 

Proclaim myself Messias, sent of God, 


_ And all Jerusalem will surge at once 


In such a wild, fanatic tidal wave 
Of frenzied fury, that its foaming crest, 


_ Gathering the deeps of Asia to its arms, BE UF A 
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Will whelm the mighty sovereignty of Rome 
Upon its seven hills, until the world 
Reverberates beneath the shuddering blow 
And topples in engulfing surge of war. 
Then shall Messias knit the nation’s hands 
In that new empire of man’s brotherhood, 
That prophets told of in their mighty moods 
And dreamers fashioned in their heart of hearts, 
The new Jerusalem of comradeship 
That God ordained some day would come to pass 
When men were weary of their wars and hates, 
When lamb and lion should lie down together, 
And children should climb round them, unafraid. 
Is not such Empire worth a little fraud, 
Such glorious perfection worth the trial, 
When one bold, masterly heroic brain 
Can hasten with his help God’s mighty plan? 
All things are possible to him who dares 
The bold audacity of one great lie,— 
The kingdoms of the orld are mine to keep! 
Once more upon the desert wind there breathe 
Strange memories of rustling parchment rolls: 
**Serve only God,—no other; Truth is Truth.” .,.. 
I cannot hide me, Father, from Thy face; 
Within the deeps I couched me—Thou wert there; 
And when I climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Beyond the farthest star-beam Thou wert there! 
One and Eternal, everlasting Thou! 
The Truth is Truth,—behold, I serve but Thee! . . 
And so, my Father, do I yield Thee up 
My life to fashion to Thy purposes, 
Forsaking comfort, empire,—following Thee 
In confidence where’er Thy guidance lead. 
One thing I pray Thee, leave me only this, 
One little morsel from Life’s laden board, 
One rosebud smiling from the bitter thorns, 
One star to guide me in the darkest night; 
For Thou hast said that Thou wouldst guard and keep 
That man who, fearless, trusted all to Thee 
And dared to follow Truth and boldly die, 
Casting himself from off the pinnacle 
Of all his soul’s ambitions, all his hopes, 
Yielding his highest and his best to Fate,— 
Yet still would give him knowledge of himself, 
The faith to stake all on a single throw 
And meet reverses smiling, confident 
That God will not forsake him in his need. 
Give me Thy angels to uphold my feet, 
Lest in my fall I dash against a stone; 
Give me to know that Right is ever Right, 
And I shall fear no evil though I die. 
My God, my God, I cannot let Thee go, 
I crouch beneath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Without Thee I am nothing. Cover me!... 
Again the rustling of the parchment rolls, 
My soul is slain within me: ‘‘Tempt not God. 
That soul deserves Him not who cannot walk 
Alone into the outer darknesses 
Beyond God’s love, and find Him in the void. 
He knows not God who has not stood alone.”’ 
Father, I yield me; shape me to Thy anit 
Bend me, or mar me, cast me from Thy face; 
Thou canst not take away my love for Thee: 
Only by loving may one learn to love. 
And so I meet the morrow quietly. 
Let come what will, night follows after day, 
And after night the dawn; each day will pass 
One like the other, one day at a time. 
For though I know the prophets are no more, 
And God’s great loving voice, men say, is hushed, 
He walks no more among us,—still I trust 
That He is nearer than we sometimes think; 
Perhaps men cannot see Who walks beside, 
Nor hear His voice when He speaks tenderly: 
Our ears are filled with idle clamoring, 
Our eyes are dazzled with too near a view, 
We walk with God each day and know it not. 
The fortieth night is passing; I must rise 
And with the morning seek my mother’s house; 
Then forth to wander where He leads the way. 
Tis such a simple message that I bear 
A child can grasp it; surely so will men: 
“‘God is our Father,—let His sons be kind.” 
The east has whitened, and the moon is pale, 
One after one the lurking shadows flee; 
Across the desert mounts the great, red sun; 
To-morrow is upon me, It is day. 
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Literature, . 


Tue Historic Jesus: A StTupy OF THE 
Synoptic Gospeis. By Charles Stanley 
Lester. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
On the surface this book is destructive, 
“but it is the kind of destruction which 
in crushing the ore allows the recovery of the 
gold, or in grinding the wheat sets free the 
life-giving flour, or in removing the staging 
discloses the symmetry of a noble building.’’ 
It is certainly a radical book, and just as 
clearly is it a constructive work. The pur- 
pose of its author is to make our perception 
of Jesus clearer than that of the men who in- 
terpreted him through the mists of Jewish 
and pagan religions, so that, the débris of 
old religions being cast aside, the religion 
of Jesus may have its opportunities enlarged 
and become in reality the light and power 
by which men live. This purpose is kept 
so clearly in view that only a stupid or preju- 
diced reader can miss it. Mr. Lester was 
for many years an active rector of Episcopal 
churches. He tells us that clergymen who 
are familiar with the results of scholarship 
are doubly fettered, for, while the Church’s 
authorities hold them to the established stand- 
ards of the past, a troublesome minority 
of the laity is always on the watch for heresy, 
and is stubbornly opposed to anything that 
demands slow and painful thought. These 
pages, however, certainly show no lack of 
freedom and boldness, The conclusions of 
the most recent investigation and criticism, 
which are, for the most part, buried in large, 
technical books, are here stated frankly. 
Mr. Lester is very sure that Jesus did not 
call himself the Messiah, and he expresses 
some contempt for the learned apologists, 
who offer us elaborate studies of ‘‘the Messi- 
anic consciousness’? of Jesus. The world 
is not indebted to the Jews for monotheism. 
By the road of race conceit they did arrive 
at monolatry, supposing that their god was 
the supreme or only god because they were 
the only people worth mentioning. The 
Semitic mind is incapable of monotheism, 
always materialistic and conceives only of 
will and power. ‘The most spiritual of the 
Psalms did not come from the Jews, but are 
due to the influence of the Amorite (Indo- 
European) stock, Jesus also was of this 
stock(?). Both monotheism and the belief 
in the immortality of the soul are the crea- 
tions of Indo-European thought. Neither 
found congenial soil in the consciousness of 
the Jewish people. Incapable of appreciating 
the true spiritual perception of immortality, 
the Semitic race, dominated by material 
instincts, degraded it into the belief in the 
resurrection of the body, which has delayed 
the growth of spiritual consciousness for 
twenty centuries. The belief in a Messiah 
which had no existence until within about 
a century of the birth of Jesus originated 
in the most absurd and fantastic literature 
that ever issued from a diseased imagination, 
and was readily accepted by an ignorant, 
credulous, and superstitious people because 
it held out a ray of hope to the persecuted 
and suffering. A reality corresponding to 
these fanatical dreams was impossible. Jesus 
was not the Messiah, nor did he consider 
himself such. ‘The whole attitude of Jesus 
was instinctively anti-Semitic. He was not 
a fatalist, and he hated all phases of mechani- 
cal religion. Righteousness, with him, re- 
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sulted from the spontaneity of goodness and |in our hands, which-things are an allegory. 


was never mere conformity to law. God, 
with him, was a father, not a tyrant, and 
man a son and agent, not a slave. He was 
so absorbed in his message about the King- 
dom and its coming, and the preparation in 
righteousness which alone could fit men for 
it, that he did not think of himself at all. 
He did not expect to die, he did not expect a 
resurrection, and therefore prophesied neither. 
But people were stupid then, as they have 
been since, and were unable to understand 
his spiritual teaching. Yet Mr. Lester 
thinks that Jesus shared the popular belief 
that the Kingdom of God meant the estab- 
lishment of God’s personal sovereignty over 
the Jewish people, and that this great catas- 
trophe would happen suddenly and soon. 
This was the source of his overwhelming 
enthusiasm. He could not, therefore, have 
taught the contradictory belief that the 
Kingdom was to be a gradual and invisible 
growth in human hearts. The strong side 
of Mr. Lester’s work is its insistence upon 
the fact that, buried under the blunders and 
fables about Jesus, is the spiritual religion 
of Jesus, which, when freed from these ob- 
stacles, will show itself as the normal leaven 
of our race, able to develop the ideals, increase 
the joy, and cultivate the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life of men, The weak phase 
of the argument is the way in which the 
author’s ideas of probability and possibility 
are applied in the treatment of the Synoptic 
narratives. His conclusions as to disputed 
points of text and chronology are often ex- 
tremely doubtful, and his hearty acceptance 
of recent speculations concerning the relative 
positions of different races in history cannot 
be followed implicitly. His own enthusiasm 
over his opinions tends, perhaps, to hinder 
him seeing that there is much hard work to 
be done before people in general will be ready 
for such a lofty spiritual faith as he holds. 
The sincerity and the ardor of his own faith 
are apparent, and they help to make his book 
exceptionally interesting reading. 


Man’s Curer END, AND OTHER SERMONS, 
By Robert B, Drummond, St. Mark’s Chapel, 
Edinboro. London: 5 Essex Street, Strand, 
1 shilling net—In his brief preface Mr. 
Drummond hopes that it is excusable that 
a man who has preached fifty years from 
the same pulpit should like to leave some- 


thing behind him as a memorial, “even if it, 


should be only a few sermons.’’ And, per- 
haps, to have left seven as good sermons as 
these, with so much in them of intellectual 
and spiritual energy, is enough. The world 
hastens to throw away as much of its literary 


baggage as it safely can: a little volume like | 


this will not be too heavy to be carried, 
And there is much meat in these sermons, 
‘Take the discourse that lends its title to the 
book. If ‘‘the chief end of man,” as the 
Westminster Catechism declared, is “to glo- 
rify God, and enjoy Him forever,’ we want 
to know just what that rather dubious phrase 
meant. Perhaps, Mr. Drummond suggests, 
it means just to be happy and good,—a less 
alarming proposition. But, then, how about 
happiness, which Pope asserted was “our 
being’s end or aim”? Well, of course it 
depends on what kind of happiness we seek. 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird showed us clearly 
that, if we sought it as an end too deliberately, 
we would not secure it; the blue bird always 
flew away, or changed to a black or gray bird 


}polite tobacco smokers.” 


Our author thinks Carlyle a bit too severe 
in his unhappiness theory, but any happi- 
ness we look for must certainly be happiness 
through virtue. It needs no one to come 
back from the grave to tell us that; and per- 
haps, better still, is the idea of a complete 
self-realization,—the fulfilling of our better, 
which are our more real, selves. ‘There is an 
excellent essay on “The Law of Retribution 
in Greek Tragedy,” which notices the jealous 
watchfulness of the gods, who will not allow 
man to be too happy. ‘‘Count no man 
happy till his death,’ ‘“‘the Greeks said 
grandly in their tragic phrase.’’ And is 
there not something of the same nature still 
extant in the superstition of to-day, which 
pictures a God ready to pounce upon us when 
we are too prosperous or too comfortable, 
so that we knock on wood when we have 
asserted our freedom from colds, lest we 
should speedily be punished for our over- 
confidence? The concluding sermon, ‘Felix 
before Paul,’’ turns the old tables, and shows 
us how Felix has really been judged by the 
ages. For we need not think that every 
one’s conscience is extremely sensitive. 
Probably the impression made by Paul on 
Felix was not a lasting one. Bad men are 
not so easily, at least permanently, wakened. 
With many such persons that profound 
judgment is true,— Their insight ran ahead 
of their character.’’ In these and other dis- 
courses Mr. Drummond shows that happy 
blending of the sense for righteousness, com- 
bined with much intellectual acuteness that 
the old Bible writers called ‘‘ wisdom.” ” 


BEavuty oF THE HicHEst Type. A Scien- 
tific and an Artistic Aim for a Nobler Beauty. 
By Caroline Williams Le Favre. New York: 
The Health Culture Company. $1.—This 
is an amusing little book—we mean more 
amusing than the author meant it to be. 
Not that it is wholly without a very good 
and perhaps true idea. For is there any- 
thing beneath the sun, earnestly and honestly 
believed by serious-minded people, which 
has not in it some soul of goodness? And, 
certainly, to seek after the highest possible 
beauty in our persons, in our surroundings, 
in life in general, is not a poor or mean busi- 
ness. But some of the details, as we have 
said, are ‘‘comic.’’ Here are a few pointers 
for those who wish to be more beautiful. 
You must “listen only to the kindly and 
harmonious in your environment.” To 
meet an outbreak of ragtime music swearing, 
cats and dogs howling, ‘‘ quickly sing your- 
self a wholesome melody, or recite a verse, 
so as to be in only good company.’ ‘The 
writer relates how she was aroused by a fac- 
tory whistle, but, as it were, gave herself the 
“tip” that she really needn’t awake for that, 
and soon was rewarded by hearing the young 
lady of the house “‘singing ‘the New Jeru- 
salem that shall not pass away.’”’ As to food,. 
we must avoid ‘‘a coarse mouth, and a dull 
or depraved taste; eat daintily and lightly; no 
cheese, milk, or hogmeat of any sort. Use 
mostly nuts and fruits. Particularly, have 
a care of the words you use.’’ ‘Tobacco is 
anathema. ‘The author has seen ‘‘only two 
Bridge players 
may take notice: “Card playing is destruc- 
tive and depleting to the higher activities.” 
Here is a word to the wise: ‘“‘Men will not 
carry their hands in their trouser-pockets.”’ 
“The best regulated gentlemen I know in 


consciousness and masterful will. 


(15) 


New York order their trousers made without 
front side pockets.’”’ (Perhaps they put 
their hands in their hip-pockets.) ‘‘Sing a 
little every day while about your duties and 
activities. Be happy and sing, gently and 
naturally, without throaty affectation.” 
But, alas! what if some of us, however happy, 
are like the man in the Peace Jubilee, who 
said he could not even “join in the bellowing 
chorus!” or, if we sing, even ‘‘ without throaty 
affectation,’ perhaps, however happy our- 
selves, we make our immediate neighborhood 
considerably less jovial! Finally, we are ad- 
vised to ‘“‘stand before a mirror, take a hand 
glass, have an intimate friend’’—a sad strain 
this on our friendship !—‘‘ come to talk to you, 
you talk back, laugh, grimace, as has been 
your wont. Alternately view Venus or an 
ideal modern beauty.”’ Certainly, this is too 
discouraging! It is worse than John Locke 
writing down the conversation at a card- 
table, and then reading it to his friends, that 
they might see what idiots they were,—some- 
thing we always thought pretty nasty in 
that great philosopher. And yet—well, 
there is a grain of real sense in almost every 
one of these amusing suggestions. 
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THE STUNTED SAPLINGS. By John Carle- 
ton Sherman. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 60 cents net.—Men who have ac- 
cepted the theory of evolution have come to 
regard themselves as the accidental flotsam 
of a cosmic battle, and have suffered from 
the melancholy of this dark and sinister con- 
ception. Now, however, a change is coming, 
and we are beginning to see that an individ- 
ual is more than a mere unit in a series of 
accidental permutations. This new and fun- 
damental truth has many distortions through 
which it slowly appears in its real meaning, 
which is that every man is in his own inalien- 
able right an agent for the manifestation of 
power, a being possessed of hitherto un- 
guessed powers and capacities. The primary 
working tools of this greater life are wakeful 
Nature’s 
forces, as if with an indomitable purpose, 
add their strength to him who uses them 
tightly, while they weaken and destroy him 
who, from ignorance or wilfulness, misuses 
them. 


Love AND Eruics. By Ellen Key. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents net.—It is 
not true, as readers of Ellen Key know, that 
she wishes to rob society of all forms, or that 
she demands freedom with no bonds what- 
ever. ‘The one necessary thing, she says, is 
to make ever greater and greater demands 
upon the men and women who take to them- 
selves the right to give humanity new beings, 
and she concludes that irresponsible parent- 
hood is always sin either with or without 
marriage, and that a higher culture in love 
can be attained only by correlating self- 
control with love and parental responsibility. 
This little book supplements her much- 
discussed views on the marriage relation in 


Love and Marriage. 


Just Over THE Hn. By Margaret 
Slattery. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim Press. 
Young people look forward and wonder if it is 
success or failure that lies in wait for them 
“Gust over the hill.”” Whether it will be the 
one or the other depends partly, chiefly, per- 


i) haps entirely, on the spirit and preparation 
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with which they climb up to it. To give 
such help as experience and wisdom may is 
the office of these friendly chapters, which 
are dedicated to classes of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, State Normal School, in Fitch- 
burg. Co-operation, cheerfulness, courtesy, 
concentration, character,—these and other 
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fears,” may serve to wake “‘the new love in 
a nobler fashion.’”” ‘The mood changes with 
| almost every poem. Last on our list is The 
| Army of Days, by James Henry MaclLafferty. 
| Its verses are generally serious in sentiment, 
| with considerable variety of subject. ($1 
| net, each.) 


helps are discussed, and illustrated by anec- | 


dote and example. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Proceedings of the American Society 
for Psychical Research appear under date of 
May, 1912, in a large volume of nearly one 
thousand pages, which consists of two main 
parts, a summary and discussion of its con- 
tents and an appendix which gives detailed 
records in chronological order. Mrs. Smead 
and Mrs. Chenowith, so called, are the two 
psychics central in the experiments recorded. 


It is the belief of the editor that the evidence | 
for personal identity is now sufficient to con- | 


vince intelligent men, and that it is time to 
disregard ‘‘the average Philistine’? and pro- | 
ceed to the study of the more complicated | 
and perplexing problems opened to the stu- | 
dent of these matters. The death of Prof. | 
James stimulated interest in psychic research, | 
and this volume is the outcome of a fund 
subscribed for investigations, 
best evidence which it presents, says the 
editor, Dr. James H. Hyslop, came from 
persons generally unknown. The book is 
published by the American Society for 
Psychical Research, 519 West 149th Street, 
New York City. Price $8. 


Among Sherman, French & Co.’s publica- 
tions may be found the following volumes of 
verse, varying somewhat in merit, but all 
representing the efforts of sincere strivers 


after melody. The most notable of these is, | 


perhaps, Echoes of Cheer, wherein John Ken- 
drick Bangs helps to “put to rout the hosts 
of doubt and rue.” One of his poems is “A 
Call,” with this invitation: 
“Come, let’s all be poets! 
What though we cannot rhyme? 
’Tis easy when we know it’s 
Just singing all the time.’ 


That many have answered the call and found 
it equally easy let the lists of Sherman, 
French & Co. bear witness. Songs en Route, 
by Hester Dickinson, contains bright, happy 
poems by one who is a lover of the beauty of 
the Pacific coast and who attains a consider- 
able variety of metres. George W. Harring- 
ton finds life no playground, but a field 
wherein each man must do his work of cul- 
tivation; and his poems in Beyond the Twi- 
light express his earnestness. He is also a 
lover of horses, and several of the poems sug- 
gest that interest. Marguerite Wilkinson 
collects poems that have appeared in various 
periodicals into a volume which she calls In 
Vivid Gardens. Added to the longest poem, 
which gives the name to the book, are ‘‘Songs 
of the Woman Spirit,” ending with “A 
Bride’s Song of Joy.” On Hurley Hills pre- 
sents rhymes written by Elias D. Smith in a 
busy life for his own pleasure. Several are 
reunion odes, read at the annual gatherings 
of the regiment to which Mr. Smith belongs. 
Louis Untermeyer has written a lyric se- 
quence; which he calls First Love, showing 
that first love, ‘with all its fever and its 


though the | 


Frederic Rowland Marvin’s little book, 
| Christ among the Cattle, of which we have 
|repeatedly spoken in these columns, enters 
| now upon its sixth edition. It is an effec- 
| tive anti-vivisection document, written with 
personal knowledge and strong presentation. 
|The author is a doctor of medicine, trained 
to observation, and his plea for kindness and 
| good will is backed by common sense and 
|argument. ‘The title is somewhat limiting in 
| suggestion, but the book is a broad and in- 
|clusive statement and appeal. It is pub- 
‘lished by Sherman, French & Co., price 
| 60 cents. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE, SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
| Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
| services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
| tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.,... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship, . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing HSE to using the first part of the book in my own 


family. 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Bome. 
I Wonder. 


BY MARGARET A. DOLE. 


I wonder why I’m hungry, 
What makes me want to eat? 

I wonder why I use a spoon, 
And like my bread and meat? 


My pony, when he’s hungry, 
Would never eat my way; 

Why can’t I eat my breakfast oats 
As he eats oats and hay? 


Tommie Truesdell, Wage-earner. 


BY MARY WELLS. 


Nine-year-old Tommie ‘Truesdell came 
bursting into the pleasant room where his 
mother was sewing. Behind him, appar- 
ently as excited as his master, raced Dandy 
Jim, his black ears up and his whole spaniel’s 
body a-quiver. 

“Mother,” cried Tommie, ‘‘listen! I’m 
going to earn a lot of money. Mr. Burchard 
just stopped by the common where we boys 
were playing ball, and he wants us to come 
up to his farm and pick strawberries. He’s 
going to give us a cent and a half a quart. 
We're going up right after dinner, and to- 
morrow we'll take our lunches and stay all 
day. I’m going to buy Dandy Jim a dog- 
collar and get an extra lot of sky-rockets 
and Roman candles for the Fourth, and ’’— 

Tommie paused to recover his breath and 
to survey with his mind’s eye the vista of 
wealth opening before him. His mother, 
sewing on a blue and white blouse, destined 
for Tommie’s own rotund person, smiled 
quietly. She was accustomed to her son’s 
many varied enthusiasms. 

“May I go, mother?’’ Tommie’s tone 
was a little anxious. In the excitement of 
the moment he had forgotten that permis- 
sion was a necessary preliminary to the 
affair in hand. 

“You seem to have made all your plans,” 
said his mother, with a little laugh, “but, if 
your father is willing, I don’t know that I 
have any objection.” 

Tommie uttered an exclamation of joy. 
The matter was practically settled. ‘‘Oh, 
father’ll just say, ‘Have you asked your 
mother?’ I guess I’ll run right down to the 
office and ask him now, because we want an 
early start. Come on, Dandy Jim,” and 
Tommie’s sturdy legs flew down the drive- 
way, with Dandy Jim cavorting wildly in 
their rear. 

The Burchard farm lay only a mile and a 
half west of the village. The afternoon was 
cool and pleasant. Tommie picked so rap- 
idly that at the end of the day he had earned 
thirty-six cents and was an object of envy 
to his comrades. 

“T bet you didn’t fill the boxes full,”’ said 
Bob Haynes, jealously. 

“T did, too, I rounded ’em way up,” cried 
Tommie, indignantly. “Mr. Burchard said 
I was getting ’em too full. You needn’t 
think everybody else is as slow as you are,’’ 
he added witheringly. Bob had earned just 
twenty cents. ‘‘You’ve eaten more than 
you’ve put into the baskets,’ and with this 
parting sally Tommie joined himself to his 
crony, Len Meredith. 

At six o’clock he appeared in {the dining- 
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room, berry-stained, but triumphant. He 
bore a box of strawberries, which he presented 
with all due impressiveness to his mother. 

“To-morrow we’re going to stay all day,’’ 
he announced later as he applied himself 
to his second bowl of bread and milk. Then 
he addressed his father. ‘‘I’ll have to have 
a broad-brimmed hat. You can get ’em for 
ten cents down at Rogers’s; and I ought to 
have a dinner-pail,” he added reflectively. 
“*T’d like that kind that has a cup screwed 
on the top and a place inside for milk or 
coffee. They’re twenty-five cents, though.’’ 
Tommie’s tone was rueful. “It'll take all 
my profits, I’m afraid.” 

“Nothing like being properly equipped for 
our work,’ said Dr. ‘Truesdell, soberly. 
‘Well, son, if you'll agree to keep Ellen’s 
wood-box full for exactly two weeks, we’ll 
go down town after supper and see what we 
can do.” 

“T will,” cried Tommie, joyfully, ‘I truly 
will. I won’t forget once.” 

Next morning the crowd of juvenile berry- 
pickers assembled at the creamery, whence 
they were to ride out to the Burchard farm 
with Si Goodrich on his return trip with the 
milk-cans. Tommie appeared in the full 
glory of his new possessions. If truth must 
be told, his gait had on this particular morn- 
ing decidedly the nature of a strut. In his 
eyes the new hat had all the distinction of a 
Mexican sombrero, and the shining dinner- 
pail added the final touch of elegance. 
Dandy Jim seemed to have imbibed some- 
thing of his master’s spirit. He was dis- 
tinctly perky. 

Bob Haynes, who was carrying his dinner 
in a paper sack, broke into a derisive shout. 
‘Hi, fellows, get on to Tom Truesdell’s hat! 
He looks for all the world like a mighty 
little toad under a mighty big toad-stool. 
And see the dinner-pail! Regular travelling 
tin-peddler.”’ 

The color rose in Tommie’s face. ‘You 
just wait till you get out in that strawberry 
patch,” he retorted, ‘“‘you’ll wish you had a 
straw hat. It’s going to be awfully hot 
to-day, and I guess you'd be glad enough to 
have a cruller out of my pail!” 

This was a telling shaft, and Bob hastened 
to retaliate. ‘‘Well, anyway, I’m going to 
sit by Si and drive.” 

Tommie’s face fell. He had planned to 
have that thrilling experience himself, and 
here Bob Haynes had forestalled him. 
Thus came the first cloud on the day’s ho- 
rizon. 

The lumber wagon, with its load of battered 
milk-cans and noisy small boys, rattled gayly 
up the shady street and out into the country, 
followed by Dandy Jim, the faithful. At 
half-past seven the boys had reached their 
destination. Jason’s prediction that the 
day would be warm was speedily verified. 
Tommie, perspiring freely, was glad to hang 


his jacket on the low-sweeping limb of the. 


apple-tree which stood on the edge of the 
strawberry patch. Later, a little breeze 
sprang up, which proved most grateful to 
the heated berry-pickers. os ee 
When the lunch bell rang from the cupola 
of the big farm-house, the boys dropped 
their work with alacrity and gathered in the 
shade of the apple-tree. 
the farther end of a row, with:several empty 
boxes before him, determined to keep on 


picking till these were filled. Thus it hap- | 


pened that, when he, too, finally;threw him- 
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self down under the apple-tree, the others 
had practically finished their noonday re- 
past. 

Sam Eliot had lighted a fire and essayed 
to roast some potatoes which he had brought 
in his pocket; but the result had been un- 
satisfactory, and the potatoes had been hurled 
into the adjoining pasture. 

“My, but I’m hungry!” said Tommie, 
mopping his brow. ‘Then he picked up his 
pail of lunch. The others watched with in- 
terested eyes.. There was no telling how 
many crullers might be therein, and Tommie 
was always generous. 

He gave a gentle tug at the cover, but for 
some reason it did not come off. “Ellen 
stuck it on pretty tight, I guess,’’ he said, 
and again he pulled. The cover did not 
budge. The third attempt was also a failure. 

“Tet me have a try at it,”’ said Len Mere- 
dith, confidently; but, though he pulled till 
he was red in the face, he could make no im- 
pression on the obdurate cover. 

One by one the others exerted their 
strength. Even Bob Haynes forgot his ani- 
mosity in the interest of the attempt; but 
one and all were obliged to acknowledge 
themselves baffled. 

‘Ellen must have a patent on that cover,” 
said Sam Eliot, after a masterly tug. 

“Tt looks as if you weren’t going to have 
any Junch, Tom,” said Len Meredith sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘I’m awfully sorry, but I 
gave my last cracker to Dandy Jim, and the 
others have eaten up everything, too.” 

Bob Haynes was moved to eloquence. 
“Tt makes me think of the story Miss Minot 
told us the other day about the fellow that 
had a table of goodies before him, and every 
time he started to take a bite the things 
would disappear, What was the old codger’s 
name, now?” : 

“Tantalus,” said Tommie, gloomily. 
“She said the word ‘tantalize’ came from his 
name.’’ ‘Then he made a brave attempt at 
nonchalance. ‘‘I guess I can stand it with- 
out my lunch for once. I’ll eat some ber- 
ries. I am kind of sick of them, though,” 
he added truthfully. 

As time wore on, the day grew hotter. 
The very breeze seemed to make the heat 
more intense. Meantime, Tommie ‘Trues- 
dell grew more and more hungry. “TI feel 
terribly hollow,’ he murmured. ‘I could © 
eat a horse!”’ 

The boxes seemed to grow bigger and bigger 
and the rows stretched out interminably. 
Gradually, however, the afternoon wore 
away. Mr. Burchard had already departed 
on his afternoon trip to town with a load of 
strawberries when all of a sudden there 
was a shout. 

Over by the apple-tree, Sam Eliot’s fire, 
long since extinguished as all had supposed, 
had taken a new lease of life, and was spread- 
ing rapidly toward the rail fence. The boys 
dropped their boxes and ran. When Tommie 
‘Truesdell reached the scene of the disaster, 
he was just in time to behold Bob Haynes 
fishing from the ashes the remains of Tom- 
mie’s own jacket. It had blown off the limb, 
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| and the flames had practically ruined it. 


“Guess you won’t wear that coat again,”’ 
cried Bob. : 

“T say, Tom,” said Len Meredith, soberly, 
“looks to me as if you were hoodooed this 
tripv?i i ; 


Loft wonder why ‘Tommie doesn’t come?” 


was a quiver in his voice; 
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said Mrs. Truesdell anxiously. ‘‘It’s nearly 
seven o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, he’s probably picking till the last 
minute, to swell his fund,’’ said the doctor, 
laughing. ‘‘Don’t worry, Anna. Come out 
and look at the roses.” 

Tommie’s parents had just stepped on the 
porch, when Mrs. Truesdell stopped short, 
uttering an exclamation of astonishment. 
Toiling slowly up the driveway came a de- 
jected figure, weariness in every line. It 
was Tommie! In one hand he carried the 
still unopened dinner-pail: from the other 
dangled the remnants of what had once been 
a jacket. But this was not all. Behind 
limped painfully a battered little spaniel, 
tail between his legs and one ear drooping 
forlornly. This was Dandy Jim! But how 
unfitting his gay name to his bearing from 
which all jauntiness had departed! 

Tommie dropped wearily on the bottom 
step of the porch, and Dandy Jim threw 
himself exhausted at his feet. Fora moment 
no one spoke. Under the broad hat Tom- 
mie’s shoulders heaved suspiciously. With- 
out a word his mother knelt by the forlorn 
figure of her son, and removed the big hat. 
She stroked the tousled head gently. 

“What is it, son?’’ she said at last, 
mother.”’ 

Bit by bit Tommie related the story of 
the day’s happenings: the tragedy of the 
dinner-pail, the burning of the coat, and, 
worst of all— ‘On the way home, Dandy 
Jim and Bob Haynes’s Sport got into a fight, 
and ’”—Tommie’s voice broke—‘‘and Dandy 
Jim got whipped!”’ At this climax Tommie 
laid his head on his mother’s shoulder and 
wept aloud. 

Dr. Truesdell had picked up the dinner- 
pail and was examining it critically. He gave 
a slight pull at the cover. It came off easily, 
disclosing the untouched contents. Tom- 
mie lifted his tear-stained face in amazement. 

“There seems to be a little catch in the 
cover,” said the doctor, ‘‘and I imagine, too, 
that the heat expanded the tin a little.””’ He 
sniffed at the milk in the top receptacle. 
His eyes twinkled. ‘‘Sour,”’ he said, “but 
that’s good for you. They say sour milk 
prolongs life.’’ 

Tommie looked up 
rather have mine fresh.”’ 

“Strikes me,’’ said the doctor, gravely, 
“that this earning money is a rather expensive 
proposition. Ready to give up?’’ he queried. 

Then and there did Tommie ‘Truesdell 
show “‘the mettle of his pasture.’’ He sat 
bolt-upright on the step, and he spoke with 
decision. 

“Y’m going out to that strawberry patch 
to-morrow morning. I’m going to earn a 
new jacket. I can get along without the 
Roman candles and the sky-rockets,’”’ there 
“but Dandy Jim’s 
going to have that collar. He’s a fine dog, 
even if Sport Haynes did lick him. It was 
only because Dandy Jim was so hungry. 
Wasn’t it, old fellow?”’ 

On the walk below Dandy Jim thamanest 
his tail feebly in acquiescence. 

Mother bore off her tired, ian son to 
the. dining-room, while Dandy Jim trudged 
meekly after. — 

“J tell you this tastes good,” said Tommie 
as he ate his third biscuit. 
strawberries aren’t very filling.’ 


“tell 


comically. ‘‘I’d 


Later, when refreshed by his warm bath, 
i: he had climbed into bed and fallen speedily |. 


.boy lay in spread-eagle fashion, 


“‘Somehow, | 
lit was in everybody’s way, and yet every- 
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asleep, his mother sought out the doctor in 
the library and led him upstairs to Tommie’s 
room. In the doorway, they paused. The 
his curly 
head resting on one arm. By the side of the 
bed, stretched on his own particular rug, 
Dandy Jim slept the sleep of the weary. 

The doctor looked down at his sleeping 
son, a strangely moved expression in his face, 
then he turned to his son’s mother. 

“Plucky little chap,” he said. ‘‘He’s no 
quitter. He’s going back to-morrow.” 


A Prayer for Mother and Child to 
say Together. 


Father of all, giver of light, 

Keeping us safe in the darkness, 

We trust our happy home to Thee; 

May the night refresh us with sleep; 

May the morning come with smiles and loving hearts; 

May we be true and brave and kind to every one; 

May we always be thy faithful children. Amen. 
—C. F. Dole. 


The Stone in the Road. 


A long time ago there lived a king who 
took great delight in teaching his people 
good habits. ‘‘Bad luck comes only to the 
lazy and the careless,’ said he; ‘‘but to 
the busy workers God gives the good things 
of this life.’’ 

One night he put a large stone in the 
middle of the road near his palace, and then 
watched to see what the people who passed 
that way would do. 

Early in the morning a sturdy old farmer 
named Peter came along, with his heavy 
ox-cart loaded with corn. 

“Oh, these lazy people!’’ he cried, driv- 
ing his oxen*to one side of the road. ‘‘Here 
is this big stone right in the middle of the 
road, and nobody will take the trouble to 
move it.’’ 

And he went on his way, scolding about 
the laziness of other people, but never think- 
ing of touching the stone himself, 

Then came a young soldier, singing a 
merry song as he walked along. A gay 
feather was stuck in his hat, and a big sword 
hung at his side; and he was fond of telling 
great stories of what he had done in the war, 
He held his head so high that he did not see 
the stone, but stumbled over it, and fell flat 
into the dust. 

This put an end to his merry song; and, 
as he rose to his feet, he began to storm at 
the country people. 

“Silly drones!’’ he said, ‘‘to have no more 
sense than to leave a stone like that in the 
middle of the road!”’ 

Then he passed on, but he did not sing 
any more. 

An hour later there came down the road 
six merchants, with their goods on pack- 
horses, going to the fair that was to be held 
near the village. When they reached the 
stone, the road was so narrow that they 
could hardly drive their horses between it 
and the wall. 

“Did any one ever see the like?’’ they 
said. ‘‘There is that big stone in the road, 
and not a man in all the country but that 
is too lazy to move it!” 

And so the stone lay there for three weeks: 


body left it for somebody else to move. 
‘Then the king sent word to all his people 
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to meet together on a certain day near his 
palace, as he had something to tell them. 

The day came, and a great crowd of men 
and women gathered in the road. Old 
Peter, the farmer, was there; and so were 
the merchants and the young soldier. 

“T hope that the king will not find out 
what a lazy set of people he has around him,” 
said Peter. i 

And then the sound of a horn was heard, 
and the king was seen coming toward them. 
He rode up to the stone, got down from his 
horse, and said:— 

“My friends, it was I who put this stone 
here, three weeks ago. It has been seen by 
every one of you; and yet every one has left 
it just where it was, and scolded his neighbor 
for not moving it out of the way.” 

Then he stooped down, and rolled the 
stone over. Underneath the stone was a 
round, hollow place, in which was a small 
iron box, ‘The king held up the box so that 
all the people might see what was written 
on a piece of paper fastened to it. 

These were the words :— 

“For him who lifts the stone.” 

He opened the box, turned it upside down; 
and out of it fell a beautiful gold ring and 
twenty bright gold coins. 

Then every one wished that he had only 
thought of moving the stone instead of 
going around it and finding fault with his 
neighbor. 

There are many people still who lose prizes 
because they think it easier to find fault than 
to do the work which lies before them. Such 
people do not usually blame themselves, but 
think it is all on account of bad luck and hard 
times.— Southern Presbyterian, 


A Tame Butterfly. 


We have heard of tame fleas and per- 
forming midges; but the following authentic 
story of a tame butterfly, told by a French 
lady, has novel elements in it:— 

“T found in my garden a magnificent but- 
terfly, quite numb with cold. Taking it 
into the house and putting it into a box for 
two hours revived the little thing. Then I 
dipped its antenne in a solution of syrup 
and sugar, and continued this treatment for 
three days. On the fourth day the creature 
fluttered on to my hand and sucked the 
liquor of its own accord, and after this it 
became perfectly tame, I put flowers into 
my room; and it fed on them, and was per- 
fectly happy. When it sat on the table, I 
could pass my finger down its back without 
the slightest fear the butterfly might take 
to wing. In fact, it arched its back as does 
a cat when it is pleased. After three weeks 
of perfect tameness, its colors faded, its 
wings shrivelled up, and it died.” —Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 


A boy was fishing on the wharf, and fell 
in. He was rescued by a man. The man 
asked, ‘““How did you come to fall in?” 
‘The boy replied indignantly: “‘I didn’t come 
to fall in. I came to fish,’’—Selected. 


Mrs. Goodsoul (answering ring): ‘‘What 
is it, little girl?’ Mary: ‘Please, ma’am, 
we've lost our kitty. She left yesterday, 
and we’re hunting her. We want to know 
if you have seen a cat by the name of Minerva 
go by your house?’”’—Puck. 
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By the Sea. 


Nothing between us and Spain! Noth- 
ing, that is, but miles upon miles of this 
wonderful, billowy, shimmering ocean and 
the life-giving air above it; “and, though 
thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
still leagues beyond those leagues there is 
more sea,’’ and these shining stretches of 
beauty quiet the inner unrest and smooth 
out the mental wrinkles of anxious thought. 
There is no room for personal, common- 
place worries in the presence of these eter- 
nal whisperings. We take the word of 
Keats to heart, and let our vexed and tired 
eyes rest on the wideness of the sea, and our 
ears ‘“‘dinned with uproar rude’’ accustom 
themselves to the ocean harmonies, until we 
forget the jar and fret over little things that 
intrude too much on our daily moods. 

These great rocks seem inhospitable and 
threatening at first to the unaccustomed 
visitor; but how quickly they change when 
once met on their own terms, and how 
graciously they offer up their choicest secrets 
for our delight! The tide is going out, and 
we climb trustfully over the great bowlders 
which each high tide cuts off from the main- 
land, until we reach the highest point and 
find a resting-place where mermaids might 
gather to dry their hair in the sunshine, just 
for the pleasure of dipping it again in the 
water. On a great rock before us, round 
which the waves are scrambling and splash- 
ing, we can see this very minute a sea-god’s 
fingers clinging to the upper edge as he lets 
himself down, startled by our coming, into 
the water below. 

A few moments more, and we make our 
zigzag way downward, seeking the very 
rocks where shortly before the waves were 
dashing. Here the crimson dulse reminds 
us that the edge of the sea holds treasures 
no middle depths can reveal, and we search 
for the marvellous life hidden in the tiny 
pools left in the cracks and hollows. Most 
of the anemones are closed, finding, per- 
haps, the light too strong for such delicate 
operations as they carry on; but here, in the 
shadow of a rock, a few of these flower-like 
types of marine life are blooming with the 
apparent innocence of their terrestrial coun- 
terparts. No hint is here of the zodphyte’s 
invisible shafts of protection, nor the vo- 
racity that enjoys a fat scallop. In this 
deep fissure, with its cavernous recesses, we 
find the most brilliant starfish, pink, red, 
and even an unusual green. Here is a sea- 
urchin,—who would remember the name 
Echinus, when the more graphic word is 
equally available?—seeming lifeless except 
that it draws together its tiny spines as it 
lies turned over on the palm of the hand. 
We take it to a convenient pool and watch 
it wake to sudden activity, and stretch out 
its delicate violet tentacles through the 
water, seeking the sea food that seems actu- 
ally willing to be caught, so promptly does it 
appear. No matter with how swift a move- 
ment we snatch the tiny creature from the 
water, instantly all the tentacles have dis- 
appeared, and it is again the bristling inani- 
mate lump. 

What hungry little things all these creat- 
ures are! Even the barnacles, wedged ‘close 
together on the side of the rocks, wave their 
fan-like petals to and fro, seeking something 
to eat, always something to eat. Each one 
is just a stomach and a hand, and the one 
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exists only to serve the other. Sometimes 
the curly plume will wave about for several 
seconds, finding nothing; and then comes by 
apparently /a whole shoal of the little crabs, 
invisible to our coarser sight, and the tiny 
hand draws in again and again, making the 
most of its opportunity. But, no matter 
how busily it works, it can never satisfy its 
greedy master, the stomach. 

Tired at last of lying flat on the rocks, we 
make ourselves comfortable once more as 
close as we can get to the water's edge; and 
we watch the swirl of the current between 
two bowlders where the water is sucked in 
and again thrown back with almost sentient 
force. The white-breasted sea-larks flutter 
near us with a joyousness of motion that 
makes them seem akin to the spray thrown 
up over the smaller rocks. Here by the sea 
one learns, for the time at least, a supreme 
indifference to many of the little matters 
that insistently fill up our lives; and the 
thoughts are drawn inevitably to the ancient 
questionings and the eternal answers. A 
great joy or a great sorrow may hold the 
soul with a domination stronger than that 
of all the outside universe, and then the sea 
can only gradually assert its power; but in 
any mood less compelling such days by the 
sea, while in one sense lifting us out of our- 
selves, are yet curiously interwoven always 
with a strange, unspeakable desire for fuller, 
completer life. Always alluring our question- 
ing, always denying our desires, yet chang- 
ing imperceptibly under our very eyes, and 
suggesting the answers it never lets us fully 
grasp, the sea holds us to visions of some- 
thing beyond and outside of our daily ex- 
periences. This note of unappeasable long- 
ing is in all the ocean harmonies. Rossetti 
called it “‘the echo of the whole sea’s speech.” 
To Lowell it seemed ‘‘forever seeking some- 
thing it cannot find,’ and to Emerson it 
made open confession of its mystic power:— 


“T, too, have arts and sorceries; 

Illusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what spells are laid. Leave me to 
deal 

With credulous and imaginative man; 

For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 

Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the 
shore, 

I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 

To distant men, who must go there, or die.” 


A London Letter. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON, 


That the Christian Register might well 
have a London letter, monthly or so, has been 
my thought for a long time. Perhaps, if I 
attempt one, and show by my very inade- 
quate use of the opportunity what a gold 
mine it is, some one may arise and do the 
thing better and regularly; for London is 
not simply a huge city, it is an international 
pulse. Some of us remember the Silas Far- 


rington letters that once gave their share of 


interest to the Register columns. Here is 
the nerve centre of English Unitarianism, 
and we of America are naturally glad to get 
tidings of the work in hand. Printed reports 
are not always living documents. They do 
not tell you, for instance, that Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, the hard-worked secretary of 
the British Unitarian Association, is about 
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to seek Scottish porridge and Scottish 
plaids for a well-won vacation; that he 
looks with reasonable (yet not exalted) satis- 
faction over the past year’s record of doings 
at and through Essex Hall. 

Speaking of Essex Hall reminds me that 
on certain Mondays the Unitarian clergy 
“in and about London’’ do gather there, 
listen to some prearranged address, discuss, 
and drink tea. Such an ambrosial affair I 
recall, a symposium on the rather familiar 
topic, ‘Preaching,’ ever old, ever new, the 
great problem of the preacher’s life. Mr. 
Gow (successor to Brooke Herford, at Hamp- 
stead) led off in good fashion. To keep the 
pace he set we all tried to be wise or witty, 
and successively we discharged in fervid re- 
port our ammunition. Some fired blank 
catridges of criticism, others, now and then, 
hit the bull’s-eye. At last we went hunting 
and ran to cover the big question, ‘‘ Well, 
what is preaching, after all?’’ At last ae- 
counts the answer was still hiding (very 
still), and a long discussion in the denomina- 
tional papers which followed that Monday 
did not settle the controversy. I wish to state 
that I was not responsible, an American, for 
introducing this agitating question among 
my British brethren; for I think I know, or 
“dimly comprehend,’’ what preaching is 
and ought to be, but I didn’t tell. I listened 
and cogitated (after some ‘‘ general remarks” 
on my blushing part). I would like to 
acknowledge here the cordial temper of these 
ministers and their fraternal spirit to a 
visitor. Their obstacles are greatly like 
ours, their hopes the same, their joys proceed 
from kindred sources. Like us they are in 
a sad, ecclesiastical minority: like us they 
are joyful parts of a thinking majority, the 
unorganized membership of which circles 
the world. Earnest, loyal, manly, for the 
greater number, our pride is to. be their 
associates. 

When I mentioned Mr. Bowie, I used a 
key, and purposely. Thereby I unlock the 


subject of Unitarianism in England. ‘We 
are going steadily along,’ he tells me. 
“Nothing sensational. Fine ‘Vindsay 


Chapel,’ dedicated in Hyde Park region 
last winter. Van mission making headway. 
A fund rapidly gathering to supplement the 
meagre salaries of country ministers. The 
regular pension fund very well supplied.” 
(Wish that were so with us.) ‘‘We are 
pleased with some of our colonial enterprises. 
Dr. Crothers was a welcome angel of light 
at our Anniversary meetings.”’ And much 
more, testifying to what may be termed a 
normal state. iota 

But the inquisitive “‘liberal’’ may ask, 
“What about the abnormal, or is there 
none?’’ I suppose that means the special 
or acute phases of religious life in England. 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Clifford are looking 
after that, with more or less success. That 
paper, the Christian Commonwealth, so widely 
sold, is the vigorous voice of these and other 
progressives. It apparently seeks the co-op- 


eration of Unitarians, but is not anxious 


to have the fact put on the office sign. The 
editor, Mr. Dawson, is square and true on 
this matter: one of his editorial pleas for 
justice to Unitarianism was reprinted in 
your paper,—a clear, logical argument. 
But the higher powers, while holding esoteric 
views quite similar, are exoterically distant 
and cool in public relations. Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, Sr. (now eighty years old, and 
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vouthfully ripe), is one of the associate 
editors, and he told me,, conversing in his 
study, that he looked for something worth 
while as the future outcome of the “‘Liberal- 
Orthodox’? movement, to which I now make 
reference. In his judgment there must be, 
and will be, a drawing together of Broad 
Trinitarians and Broad Unitarians, of all 
sects and parties, but just when and just 
how no one can say. Let us all dream this 
noble dream, meanwhile keeping our hands 
on the particular plough which is cutting the 
appointed furrow of our calling, looking 
straight ahead for fulfilment. 

The Bowie key also unlocks the Sunday- 
school door, and there stands Mr. Ion Pritch- 
ard, where he has been so faithfully on duty 
these many years. -Mr. Pritchard and his 
sister, Miss Marian, are always thought of 
together in the English Unitarian Sunday- 
school work. The one has gone from us, 
leaving inspiring memories, the other abates 
not jot or tittle of zeal. I have more to say 
about religious education over here (Unita- 
rian and all else) than can come into this 
letter, and I hope to utter it later, but this 
much at least. The summer school at Ox- 
ford this year was successful, numbers a 
little short of preceding sessions, but de- 
ficiency accounted for, and the enthusiasm 
high. A new Sunday-school monthly is 
projected, and a field ‘‘forward movement”’ 
is to be launched. The same stir we feel in 
American circles agitates the churches here, 
and for the same reasons. We need deeper 
and wider work in our Sunday-schools if we 
really have at heart the creation of personal 
character and the welfare of our liberal faith. 
Ask Rev. J. J. Wright about it. 

When I started this ‘‘occasional’’ letter, 
my epistolary eye ranged over many topics, 
yet I have filled my justifiable space with 
one or two denominational, Essex Hall, 
worthy excursions. I was to tell you that 
I was present at the funeral of Rev. Charles 
Voysey, in the crematory at Galder’s Green. 
Last winter I heard him in his own pulpit. 
For all his eighty or more years, a striking 
personality, clear of mind, forceful, preach- 
ing twice a Sunday, rallying the faithful few 
to the “One Theistic Church.” Next, I 
saw the coffin that contained the mortal 
guise of this incarnate will, glide out of 
sight, as the officiating clergyman (his son) 
read the sentence in the service, ‘‘We com- 
mit to the flames,’’ etc., from the book com- 
piled by Mr. Voysey, a pioneer of cremation 
in London. I do not foresee any continued 
career for the Swallow Street Theistic 
Church. Personal power created it. That 
leadership is gone. 

I was to say that a notable organization 
was born here this week,—‘‘First Interna- 
tional Eugenics Congress.’’ Sessions are 
now in progress, attended by about six hun- 
dred regular representatives’ from all over 
the world. I ‘‘assisted’’ yesterday by lis- 
tening to addresses (often poorly delivered), 
but the applause was sure at the end, even 
when the listeners made nothing out of it all. 
First, because those in attendance are very 
much in earnest, and give you the impression 
of having a revolution on hand, and, second, 
the papers were all ready for purchasers, in 
a fat volume (a copy of which I had), and 
you knew just what the muffled voice was 
trying to say. The newspapers are giving 
unusual attention to the proceedings, and 
also are giving advice to this effect: ‘‘ Don’t 
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be too sure of your statistics. Don’t propose 
utopian legal restrictions. Don’t drag the 
problems into miry materialism,’’ etc. The 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, in his thoughtful address 
at the opening of the ‘‘Congress,”’ said as 
much by way of warning, though he is in 
full accord with the main purpose of the or- 
ganization. America is largely and ably 
represented by officers and speakers, The 
president (a nephew of Darwin) is of stal- 
wart presence, and honors his title of 
“Major.” 

Of Andrew Lang I was to make mention, 
whose funeral took place yesterday. His 
versatility veiled his virtues. But I have 
proven my thesis, which was to show how 
not to write a London Letter. In that light 
I may be a benefactor to your future London 
correspondent. 


Two Weeks in California’s Sierras. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE. 


II. 


Two days later the driver dropped in on 
his way from the city. He had little re- 
membrances for the children, a toy for 
Darrell, candy for Myrtle, and a fan for 
Fern. Their mother had selected their 
names from a novel that had made a great 
impression on her, “A Reckless Marriage.” 
The eyes of all lighted up when he came, 
He informed us that the Indians were going 
to have a fandango that night, and sug- 
gested we go. 

He brought a special saddle-horse for me, 
and rode by my side. The moon was bright 
and threw weird shadows over the forest, 
wild creatures crackled by with a hiss or a 
grunt, and as we neared the opening we could 
hear the Sequoia Indians chanting. A 
grave was dug, and the last member of the 
tribe who had died was buried in effigy. 
Around the grave they circled and hopped. 
The women sat on the ground, and swayed 
back and forth. One fried some acorn 
bread on a skillet set on hot stones. The 
Indian children, with unkempt hair, stood 
silently by. The braves got drunker and 
rent the skies with their war-whoops, while 
the squaws groaned and moaned. 

“Come, we have seen enough of this! 
Let us go to the ball at the school-house,” 
said the cow-boy. 

There we saw an entirely different scene. 
On the small platform sat a fiddler, a fluter, 
and a pianist. In front of them, placed side 
by side, lay babies, big babies and little 
babies, fast asleep. Their mothers were 
hopping around the floor, their partners 
holding on their shoulders. What can you 
do but hop under those circumstances? 
The ceiling was rough-beamed and the floor 
was coarse, but it seemed to make no differ- 
ence. ‘ 

The fiddler nodded and went to sleep, but 
he played on just the same. The men 
wore celluloid collars, ready-made ties, and 
spotted cotton handkerchiefs; the women, gay 
colors and inexpensive jewelry; and all smelled 
of cheap perfumery. 

“Where is Uncle Johnny?” asked one of 
the party. 2 ‘ 

- “He must have went,’’ replied the cow-boy. 

It was four in the morning when we started 
for home, along with the hay-carts filled with 
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whole families, the frisky ponies carrying 
sleepy riders, and a few lagging pedes- 
trians. 

One day two Indian women, mother and 
daughter, came to wash blankets. They 
arrived at seven o’clock, and demanded 
breakfast. They were dressed in red shawls 
and short flour-bag skirts, hair braided in 
two long pigtails. It was hard to tell which 
was the elder. They sat at the table and 
ate with their fingers, speaking neither to 
each other nor to us. The repast finished, 
they quietly carried an iron pot on the grass 
and began to build a fire. First they took 
stones and arranged them carefully on the 
ground. Then they placed the cross-sticks, 
struck two stones together, and made a 
blaze. They placed the pot on the fire 
with the usual grunt. 

The mother washed the blankets, and the 
daughter wrung them out and spread them 
on the grass to dry. These squaws stayed 
for their noon meal, and ate heartily. When 
they came to go, Aunt Belle offered them two 
dollars, as she had never paid them more 
before. They looked at it disdainfully, 
grunted out.that they wanted five, and threw 
the money on the ground. Aunt Belle 
thought it better not to anger them, so she 
finally paid them what they asked. The 
Sequoia Indians are getting spoiled; and who 
is to blame? I will not answer that here. 

With a grunt of satisfaction they started 
off. Fern and Darrell followed them. They 
said they went directly to the country store 
and bought all the gum the keeper had and 
several yards of calico. They spent the whole 
five dollars. 

The days flew on, each pleasanter than 
the preceding one, until Uncle Johnny an- 
nounced to me ‘“‘that he would make a 
mountaineeress of me, and get them city 
notions out of my head.” 

When Uncle Johnny killed a pig, it proved 
to be a great event. Even the Indians came, 
all quarrelling for the entrails. Uncle Johnny 
let me select the pig, and I picked out a good 
fat one. It was led from the pen out on the 
grass, and shot with a pistol. After it was 
hung on a tree, and boiling water had been 
poured over it, Uncle Johnny scraped off 
the bristles (I called them “fur,” which 
tickled the Indians immensely). 

I said, ‘‘Oh, the poor pig!’’ and Uncle 
Johnny turned around indignantly, and said: 

“T want you to understand that this is 
not a poor pig: it isa good healthy one.”’ At 
which I decided to consult the dictionary. 

I watched the quartering process, and 
learned a lot I didn’t know before. The rest 
of the week we lived on the best pork chops, 
pigs’ feet, and roast pork I ever want to 
eat, to say nothing of head cheese, which I 
never tasted before. 

One day a little shadow fell over our 
hamlet. Old Granny, who lived in a little 
cabin near the store and who was beloved 
by all her neighbors, as Aunt Belle is, passed 
away. We wandered by her house at night. 
There were no curtains, and lights burned 
faintly. A bed was sheeted irregularly, and 
we knew that she was there. The next 
morning the ‘‘dead-wagon’”’ wound its 
way up the mountain like an ominous black 
cloud, ever growing nearer. It came at last, 
and bore old Granny down into the valley, 
her old home. 

Perhaps the most interesting and exciting 
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event of our whole trip was our excursion 
to the Big Trees, the giant redwoods in 
Sequoia National Park. 

Uncle Johnny owned an apple ranch eight 
miles above D., but he was obliged to 
leave it every winter, as the snow fell there 
heavily. Rita and I started one morning 
for this ranch on horseback, intending to 
eat our luncheon there and then proceed to 
the Park over an Indian trail. It was a fine 
day, and we started out bright and early. 
The scenery was wonderful beyond descrip- 
tion. Some say this country is more beauti- 
ful than the Yosemite, but perhaps that is 
because it is traversed by very few. 

It was all plain sailing until we reached 
the ranch. Then it grew difficult. The 
Indian trail proved to be mostly slippery 
rocks, and how our horses ever kept their 
feet is a marvel to me, as I look back now. 
When we stopped to rest where a miniature 
Niagara Falls flowed past us, far above, ona 
fallen tree-trunk, sat a man, silent, immova- 
ble. Rita made a megaphone of her hands, 
and called to him. He made no answer, 
and we never knew whether he were dead 
or asleep, but we reported the incident later 
in Millville. 

The trees grew larger and larger, and my 
cousin was much provoked, when at last we 
met General Grant and all the other immense 
generals, that I was not more enthusiastic, 
but some people can only marvel silently 
at God’s wonders. 

The Sequoia redwoods seem human, like 
old friends, and they stand year after year 
watching the devastation of the Sierras. 
If people continue to cut the trees, as they 
have in the last few years, there will soon 
be no trees to cut. This does not apply, 
of course, to the Park territory. 

Ten thousand feet above sea-level we stood 
for an hour, then started down the curving, 
wooded road. ‘The sun fell lower in the sky, 
and we had started for home. 

I had positive fear of taking that down- 
ward trail in the dark, and we did not relish 
a possible encounter with a drunken Indian. 
So we decided to take the road through Mill- 
ville, a little logging town, back to the D. 
ranch, a distance of sixteen miles. When we 
went through the little village, it was still 
light. Every one came out of the cabins 
tosee us pass. The loggers were resting after 
a hard day’s toil, The donkey-engines were 
quiet. Everywhere was that sweet, pure 
smell of fresh-cut wood. 

The night overtook us, and we wandered 
on. About eight o’clock we realized that we 
were on the wrong road. Rita had made 
her mistake a few miles back. A road she 
thought to be a camp-way was the one we 
should have taken, but we knew that the 
one we were on would eventually bring us 
out somewhere, at some habitation, and it 
was too hard to go back. ‘The horses moved 
on, unguided. Miles behind sparkled a few 
lights in Millville, and here and there those 
of the Indian huts. We passed two, but 
dared not stop. We dared not dismount 
from our horses, for wild animals were on 
every side of us. Mountain lions roared, and 
wildcats hissed and slipped by. Every 
few moments our horses reared, and we knew 

old Bruin was prowling around, too, It was 
bitter cold, but there was no dampness. It 
‘was so dark you couldn’t see your hand 
before you, Rita led the way, and once in 
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a while she would call back. that we could 
trot. 

At midnight we rode into Uncle Johnny’s 
yard. I dropped from my horse, almost 
unconscious, not that the ride had been so 
long, but that the constant strain of wonder- 
ing if we were going over that yawning preci- 
pice, thousands of feet below, hungry for 
a victim, always kept pace with me. Aunt 
Belle’s coffee revived us, and didn’t keep 
us awake. The next day I really ate my 
breakfast off the mantel, which in this case 
was a pantry shelf. 

I shall never forget my trip to the Sierra 
Nevadas of Central California and those 
kind people who live in them and on them. 
There was the kind old stage-driver who came 
twice a week and threw the mail in the dusty 
road, rattling away, swinging from side to 
side. There was Nick, the cow-boy, who 
packed in the Yosemite in the winter, Nick 
fell in love with a beautiful heiress from New 
York, and, to tell the truth, I think she wished 
he might carry her tent the rest of her life, 
but those things happen only in novels. 
Nick’s grandfather crossed the Plains from 
Missouri in ’47, with his wife, a comely 
maiden in a sunbonnet, sitting by the door 
of the white-covered prairie-wagon, holding 
a babe, Nick’s father, in her arms. This 
cow-boy could not read nor write, and the 
story of Christ was very vague to him, but 
the little mountain children ran to him when- 
ever he “‘came on by,” and he knew each 
neighboring squirrel and cottontail and the 
songs of different birds. He had matricu- 
lated in the school of Nature, whose tuition 
is free to all. To ham the mountains were 
ever changing. Each morning he looked 
out on them,—the different hues and pano- 
ramas,—and they were his Broadway. Uncle 
Johnny and Aunt Belle murdered the king’s 
English, but their last cent was their neigh- 
bor’s. Fern and Myrtle were like all little 
girls, and revelled in the catalogue book 
that obliging Mr. Macy sent them from New 
York. 

The people of the Sierras are not perfect 
by any means. A great deal of drinking 
goes on, and wrong-doing, but time hangs 
heavy on their hands some parts of the year, 
and that leads to mischief of various sorts, 
which is born of ignorance. ‘There are no 
libraries. ‘The schools are poor, mostly de- 
pending on the knowledge of a sixteen-year 
old girl, who “schooled” a year in the 
valley. ‘There are no churches, few Bibles; 
and, when the mail brings letters, how many 
can read them? 

To me their life meant two weeks of camp- 
ing out, but to them it is the only way of 
living there is, and I doubt if they would 
change with any of us. Perhaps a few mis- 
sionaries on their way to China would do well 
to switch off at San Francisco, and start for 
the Sierras, just to make life a little more 
interesting for them. 


The Sea of Doubt. 


The fishes once met to consider if there was 
any rational proof for the existence of water. 
The old professor said that there was no in- 
dication of the existence of water. In all 
his scientific researches he had never come 
across the slightest trace of water in any form. 
The young fish said that all his life he had 
been examining the world with the greatest 
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attention, and he had never seen any water, 
therefore it was evident that there was no 
such thing. An odd-looking fish with a 
curious hook-shaped cut in his mouth told 
of a strange adventure which he had had 
connected with a little worm which he had 
seen one day suspended above him. ‘The 
result of this adventure was such as to make 
him believe in the existence of air, for he had 
almost perished in it and had only fallen out 
of it with a torn lip. But in all his advent- 
ures he had never come across any such 
thing as water. 

This was all that was said at the meeting, 
except for-one old fish who was very kind- 
hearted, but very ignorant, who got up at 
the end and said: “I think the reason why 
we cannot prove the ‘existence of water is 
because we are in it, and it is all around us 
everywhere. In fact, we live in water and 
move in water and in water have our being.” 
After a hearty laugh at this idea, the meeting 
terminated.—Rev. J. Edgar Park, in the Con- 
gregationalist. 


“Speak, Lord, for thy Servant 


Heareth. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE, 

I sometimes wonder if, in our strenuous 
life, where every moment, every hour, has 
its allotted task or self-appointed pleasure, 
we are not committing the greater sin of 
misappropriating time that should be re- 
ligiously consecrated to the service of our 
God,—in soul communion with the God 
of the universe. 

Even within our remembrance we can 
recall the custom of our fathers who began 
the day with family devotions. Business 
then, as now, required a diligent allotment of 
the hours between daylight and dusk to 
accomplish a given result; yet the father 
of his family religiously made his appointed 
meeting with his God, reading from his 
Bible God’s promises to the faithful, and 
praying for blessings upon the labors of the 
day. Have the exigences of our lives so 
changed that we do not need to listen for 
what the Lord may say to us? Is there 
less need of self-communion that we may 


hear what way the Lord would have us go?. 


I ask myself in all seriousness, why should 
I be so preoccupied, and have so little time 
when God may speak to me, that I in turn, 
may gladly say, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for bcs ser- 
vant heareth’’? 

The voice does come to us. I am per- 
fectly conscious of this: in ways forceful 
and compelling,—in ways without number. 
What we call a flitting mental impression is 
often really the Lord talking with us, and 
we know it not, so I ask myself,— ; 

“ God, is it good that a man should sight — 
In the birds and the bees and the trees, 
In the day’s delight and the marvel of night 
Even God’s desire to please?”’ 


The birds that sing and the flowers that 
blow, each and all speak to us, I am very 
sure, in God’s own language. In these 
beautiful summer days the songs of the birds 
bring gladness: interpreted, they seem to 
say, ‘‘The God of gladness is speaking to 


| thee.”’ 


I pass the fields gold with buttercups, and 


| alongside there’s a field with white daisies, 
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and wild with delight over all skim the 
butterflies and the bees. Loverlike, with a 
kiss for each little lifted face, they embrace 
and fly away: their mission as bringers of 
joy has been accomplished. “The flowers 
themselves,—dear little workers, too,—listen 
to the spirit of joy in the air and bring forth 
and multiply. 

Tied fast by their threadlike roots, as the 
lilies in the slime and the dark of their 
muddy beds, these, too, of all God’s workers 
sense the meaning of the labors they must 
do, and faithfully and gladly they set them- 
selves to reaching out and up into the face 
of God’s white light, working with this one 
great object, to escape from the gloom be- 
low to reach an active world, and, behold! 
the perfection that crowns their stems. 

For water and soil, every little flower has, 
as it were, talked with the spirit of the God 
of the universe and has put forth its in- 
herent spirit energy to do its work and to 
fill its place as the dear Lord designed. 

Oh, the whole world of life in the birds 
and the beasts and the trees are in close 
communion with the God over all, for con- 
tinued supplies of life and light and love. 
We need to be as wise as they, since all our 
supplies are from this one high source. I 
will therefore go up into the silence of the 
hills and listen to what this Spirit would 
have me to do. 

“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth’’; 
and, behold, the cattle upon the hills, every 
growing thing, every beautiful ship of the 
sky, every field yellowing with grain, is 
freighted with, and is, the voice of the Lord 
speaking to me. 


New York Letter. 


I never leave a steamer or a train that has 
conveyed me safely over long stretches with- 
out paying a silent tribute of thanks to the 
faithful souls at the engines. And I never 
come back from my wanderings without 
feeling gratitude to them who, here at home, 
have stood by their posts and made secure 
the things dear to us all. 

With churches closed and pastors away 
gathering harvests,—for all vacations must 
be harvests or they are failures,—it struck 
me anew this year how really fine is the work 
done by Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush church 
during the summer months. He does not 
desert his post. At Unitarian Headquarters 
he spends hours daily, and on Sundays he 
preaches in, or supplies, Dr. Slicer’s pulpit. 
He responds to calls of sickness or trouble. 
He is ready to stand beside the dead, and I 
imagine the harvest he gains in the semi- 
deserted city is not a mean one. Often I 
feel a bit ashamed when I think that perhaps 
we underestimate the work in cities when 
our backs are turned. 

On July 14 Abdul Baha ne haere at All 
Souls’ for Mr. Harvey, and the church was 
well filled, although the heat was great. 

Americans are becoming. devoted to the 
ideals of this Persian teacher. Chicago is to 
build a church for him, and there is some- 
thing appealing to Unitarians in his belief. 

“The Oneness of Humanity’’ was his topic 
July 14, and this ‘‘oneness”’ includes women. 
The female is regarded as equally human 
with. the male, and Abdul Baha, preaches 
‘ that men and women should share the same 
in ideals and responsibility both in Church 
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and State. This is a refreshing phase of 
any religious belief. 

Since the murder of Herman Rosenthal in 
New York, the police have been largely in 
the public eye, and the force trembles at the 
position. Mr. Harvey recently preached a 
sermon on ‘‘Thou Shalt not Steal,’ and he 
did not spare the feelings of them who regard 
this commandment as a relic of the past. 
Mr. Harvey compared the public ideals of 
the ancients with those of to-day. Public 
franchise could not be sold or given away 
then, but with the growth of civilization a 
change has come. While not accusing. the 
police department of partnership with gam- 
blers, Mr. Harvey did say that suspicion 
rested upon it, and nothing short of drastic 
investigation could remove the doubt. The 
investigation is on, and all right-minded 
people are hoping that it will be sufficiently 
thorough to secure the future as well as to 
purify the present. 

Mr. Badger’s appointment in San Antonio 
takes him there October 1. No successor has 
yet been appointed to fill his place, but sev- 
eral names are under consideration. 

Mr. Riley of St. Louis is now at the head 
of the Bureau of Charities in Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Albert Leavitt, late of Meadville, is in 
charge of the summer work at the Willow 
Place Chapel. Mr. Leavitt will probably 
assist Mr. Lathrop all winter in this very 
important work. 

With Mr. Badger goes the Advance to San 
Antonio, and this will make the paper cosmo- 
politan and wide in its aims. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brundage of the Third 
Church, Brooklyn, are abroad this summer. 
A few years ago Mr. Brundage was obliged 
to go away on account of ill-health, but this 
trip is, happily, one of pleasure. 

The growing movement known as the 
Camp Fire Girls is entering the churches. 
One, at least, of our Unitarian churches has 
a‘“‘Camp Fire:” Itisa very appealing move- 
ment and ought, properly conducted, to help 
in Sunday-school work. With a symbol of 
Fire, the watchwords Work, Health, Love, 
the call (formed of the watchwords) Wohelo! 
the new movement starts bravely forth. 
There is the quaint dress and mystic signs 
and names which attract the young: there is 
the open fire comradeship and the high ideals 
and Fiona Macleod’s fine song: 


‘‘Lay me to sleep in the sheltering flame, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire. 
Wash pure my heart, and cleanse for me 
My soul’s desire, 


“In flame of sunrise bathe my mind, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire, 
That, when I wake, clear-eyed may be 
My soul’s desire.” 


Perhaps the best of this new movement is 
the insistence of love of work, beauty, and 
truth; but the work—the woman work—is 
done with sweet companionship to cheer and 
uplift. Many overlook the underlying cause 
of the distaste for housework, the isolation 
and detachment. Women—and girls espe- 
cially—are fond of their kind, and any work 
that brings groups or persons together in a 
common cause will be sure to appeal to them. 
The mistress of the house going about her 
work with companions of her own is far more 
cheerful than the lonely maid in the kitchen 
who serves apart and silent. Still this 
Camp Fire movement is fine: it should be 
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utilized for organization, helpfulness, and.a 
menace to snobbery. 

“There is nobody under thirty so dead,’ 
says Stevenson, “but his heart will stir a 
little at sight of a gypsy camp.” These 
caimps for girls—Indian rather than gypsy— 
have all the charm described by Stevenson, 
and when winter comes there are the home 
hearths or the candle flame. This Camp 
Fire idea and the Boy Scout movement 
should, it seems to’ me, move along together. 
Something will be lacking in both unless at 
times they touch and mingle. Patriotism 
and friendly rivalry might lend a charm. 
The aim of good manhood and womanhood 
might become more substantial if the boys 
knew surely what good women desire in good 
men and vice versa. 

“Every one see the world in his own way,”’ 
to quote again Stevenson; and during a 
summer’s wandering over beaten tracks 
there are always unexplored countries lying 
ready for our feet. 

It has been brought home to me this sum- 
mer with great conviction that the world is 
made new. every morning, and every path is 
an unblazed one to the true traveller. ‘Then, 
too, friendships are forged by circtimstances, 
and who can know what awaits him when he 
goes forth? 

On the 13th of last July, when our belated 
papers told us of the great heat prevailing in 
the Eastern States, four chance travellers left 
the stage at a point near the base of Mt. 
Tacoma and light-heartedly set out to climb 
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the mile-and-a-half trail to the camp higher 
up. 

It seemed such a very easy, prosaic thing 
todo. Somany had done it, and it was pref- 
erable to going on ponies that had a reputa- 
tion for independent action where the trail 
got bad. We talked lightly of many things 
—joked and sang (very badly) while we 
pushed on. Presently we came to the snow 
fields, then the patches of wonderful wild 
flowers where the snow had melted away. 
The air got finer and thinner: the thick mists 
drew close about us, then parted and gave 
us glimpses of unearthly beauty. Presently 
it dawned upon us that we were off the trail, 
still it did not worry us because we were in 
a very good place and we were going up— 
what mattered? But it was a long mile and 
a half, and the day was speeding by. Then 
one of our party—the only male it boasted— 
declared he would go on ahead, and we 
promised to wait just where we were until 
our guide should return. Three women 
cast by chance together, one from the East, 
one from the South, the third from a land 
beyond the seas. 

Again the mists drew close, they drove us 
together in a kind of spiritual way. We 
looked into each others’ faces as through a 
glass, darkly. It was very lonely, very, very 
far away from the ordinary. There came a 
whistle, clear and strong. We replied, but 
no sound followed. Then the mist parted, 
and coming toward us on the narrow path 
was a large, waddling animal. 

Earlier in the day one of our party had 
desired to see, for artistic and befitting rea- 
sons, a bear on a rock. We were none of us 
eager then to meet Bruin! 

The gentle beast eyed us from a respectful 
distance and turned away. We did not in- 
terest him. It was not a bear, but a whistling 
marmot. He it was who had misled us 
with his call. Again we three were alone, 
with our nerves a little less steady than they 
were before. ‘Then it was that the artificial 
barriers crumbled, and we spoke of things 
deeper than the day’s doings. Something 
had happened in each life that had caused 
us to comprehend one another very clearly 
behind the mists. There had been a sorrow 
in one life that made friendships now most 
precious. There had been a great joy in 
another life that enabled the listener to 
comprehend. In the life of the third there 
was the shield of expectation. She was very 
young, and she reached out to joy and sorrow 
with pathetic sweetness. Closer, closer we 
stood together. Hands, clammy with the 
cold and mist, clung fast in friendly fashion, 
and then our guide returned. With him 
came sunlight and the security of vision, 
We were off the trail, but there are more 
ways than one to reach a goal. What are 
five miles over snowy hills with Tacoma at 
the end? 

Joyously we three true friends followed 
our leader. We saw things with new eyes. 
We understood with truer hearts. And then 
we came to the camp above the clouds and 
doubts: still Tacoma towered above us white 
and spiritual, more like a mount let down 
from heaven than an earthly peak rising to 
the skies. Off to the east, on the black, 
jagged little range of hills, 
crevices some master hand had traced in 
snow lines that took the form of a perfect 
13. We three old and tried friends looked 
into each others’ faces again. The sunset 
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had turned the white place where we stood 
into radiant beauty. 

“We will remember the 13th of July 
always,’”’ said she who had known a deep 
sorrow. 

“We couldn’t forget if we tried,” returned 
she who could comprehend; but it was the 
very young little pilgrim who proposed a 
compact. 

“Let us write to each other quite frankly 
and helpfully the 13th of every July,’ she 
said. 

So we, like all others, had passed over the 
old mountain ways on new paths. By the 
light given us we saw the wonderful scenes 
as no others had ever seen them. Blazoned 
for us on the black rocks were the mystic 
figures of our day, and before us lies the 
possibility of helpfulness and cheer. 

“We are all travellers in what John Bunyan 
calls the wilderness of this world, and the 
best that we find in our travels is an honest 
friend. He is a fortunate voyager who finds 
many. We travel, indeed, to find them. 
They are the end and the reward of life.’’ 
With the memories of a summer rich with 
earth’s bravest beauty, I know I have gained 
two friends. a. T.'G. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS., SEPT. 23-26, 1912. 


PROGRAMME. 


MonbDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, I912. 

8.00 P.M. Opening meeting at the Unita- 
rian Church in Gloucester. Introductory 
address by President Wright, followed by (1) 
Rey. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, on 


“The God of our Fathers.’’ (2) Prof. F. C. 
Doan, Ph.D., of Meadville, “The God of 
our Sons.” 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 


9.00 A.M. Devotional service led by Rev. 
C. R. Joy. 
10.00 A.M. Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., 


“The Relation of Plato to our Age and to 
the Ages.” 
11.30 A.M. Rev. William Sullivan, 
Heart of the Catholic Tradition.” 
3.30 P.M. (1) Rev. John H. Holmes, 
“Wendell Phillips.” (2) Rev. E. F. Hay- 
ward, ‘‘ Ministerial Courtesy.” 


“The 


8.00 P.M. Rev. R. W. Boynton, ‘ Rudolf 
Eucken and Christian Humanism.”’ 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
9.00 A.M. Devotional meeting led by 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 
10.00 A.M. Rev. Frederic Gill, ‘‘“A Gos- 


pel of the Spirit.” 
11.30 AM. Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
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“The New Individualism.” (2) Miss Eliza- 
beth Padgham, ‘Our Unitarian Women.” 

8.00 P.M. Rev. William Sullivan, ‘‘Con- 
structive Mysticism in the Catholic Church.” 


The excellence of the programme, the 
reasonable rates and attractions of the 
Hawthorne Inn, and the opportunity of 
getting together for the deeper things ought 
to bring a large number to this meeting. 
The Institute needs money for its expenses, 
and depends on loyal and generous support. 
Every minister and layman may help by 
joining the Institute and sending his mem- 
bership fee-of one dollar to Rev. John M. 
Wilson, our treasurer, at Lexington, Mass.; 
and, if he can afford to send more, it will be 
gratefully received. 

All meetings, except that on ‘Manday 
evening, will be held at the Casino near the 
hotel. 

Rooms may be obtained at $2.50 a day 
(with bath, $3.00), by applying to the 
Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester, and all 
are advised to apply early. East Gloucester 
is on the Portland Division of the Boston 
& Maine, about thirty miles from Boston, 
and may be reached by the Gloucester 
Branch. At Gloucester take the electrics 
to East Gloucester, which will bring you 
within two minutes’ walk of the Hawthorne 
Inn. 

A list of books published within the last 
two years, and which several of our ministers 
have found helpful, will be given to each 
person attending. Let ministers and laymen 
come, and bring their wives and friends, 
and help to make this the best meeting we 
have ever had. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


It may be interesting to recall that at our 
sixteenth annual meeting, on May 23 last, a 
resolution of fraternal greeting and good- 
will was passed by our delegates assembled, 
and a letter sent to the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, 
the young people’s organization correspond- 
ing to our own Young People’s Religious 
Union. In consequence our secretary re- 
ceived a letter of thanks for the thoughtful 
resolution, expressing appreciation for our 
desire to co-operate and the hope of its 
speedy fulfilment. 

At the twenty-fourth annual convention 


The Children’s Mixsion 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


D.D. ‘“Renouvier: A Neglected Factor in 
Nineteenth-century Philosophy.”’ 
3.30 P.M. (1) Rev. H. G. Spaulding, | children. 


“Browning’s Interpretation of Life.’ (2) 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, ‘‘The Other Side 
of the Missionary Problem.” 

8.00 P.M. Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Philosophy of Bergson.” 


“The 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

9.00 A.M. Rev. Robert Collyer, 
will lead the devotional service. 
10.00 A.M. Rey. Charles E, Park, “The 
Modern Demand for Unitarian Principles.’”’ 

11.30 A.M. Rev. Palfrey Perkins. Sub- 
ject to be announced. 

3.30 P.M. (1) Rev. A. M. Lord, D.D., 


D.D., 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 

with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
—— who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Tote ear the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased <a 

Total se increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only 

Bequests and donations from adults ne needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PRrEeswent, J. FOSTER Buse dip. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R ELIOT. 
ec ee ees sr 

IRECTORS: iam Bacon, 13 ra 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, ee 

De Normandie, Charles H. F 

Georgiana Merrill, ryaaaad + et ee 

abeth L. Tuttle. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St 
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of the Young People’s Christian Union, held 
in Chicago, Ill., July 10-14, inclusive, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That, having received with pleasure hearty 
greetings from the Young People’s Religious Union, we 
extend to them cur appreciation of their friendly feeling in 
the larger work of mankind. 

We pledge to the Young People’s Religious Union our 
hearty and enthusiastic co-operation in every effort toward 
bringing in the kingdom of God. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


The Weirs Grove Meetings and Sunday 
School Institute have been crowned with 
success. President Odlin enrolled more than 
a hundred Unitarians as present, and the 
attendance at the thirty meetings ranged 
from thirteen to two hundred and fifty, 
averaging about seventy. The weather was 
almost constantly fine, so that nearly all 
meetings were held in the grove. The hotel 
was well conducted and the managers were 
friendly. 

The meetings were all of a high order. 
It is appropriate in this column to report 
especially those of the forenoons, as these 
constituted the Sunday School Institute. 
Mrs. Barney’s lectures wrought her hearers 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Heretofore 
little known among us, this Universalist 
apostle of the new era in religious education 
has now a firm place in our esteem. Mr. 
Lawrance’s readings from Genesis, Isaiah, 
and the Acts were well received, and the 
conferences were participated in with an 
eager interest. If the earlier Weirs meetings 
are not by this session revived, it is because 
another and perhaps better series is thus 
inaugurated. This-year’s success emboldens 
those in charge to plan for still better things 
next summer. - 

Looking back over the three Sunday School 
Institutes held this summer, one cannot but 
be gratified at the results. Nearly three 
hundred Unitarians cut short their vacations 
or spent them in study, in order to become 
better qualified to do church work. Lec- 
tures of a high order, careful listening, earn- 
est study, fervent worship that moved the 
heart and roused the will, marked each of 
these gatherings, their points of similarity 
being more than their differences. Perhaps 
it is just to say that in Meadville one finds 
the most serious desire to do a little better 
the practical work of church and school, and 
in addition a distinct missionary spirit that 
will soon bear fruit. At the Shoals is found 
a distinct demand for lectures that shall be 
on the highest possible intellectual plane, 
these gatherings setting the standard for all 
our work. At the Weirs is found a demand 
for heart-stirring, will-quickening meetings 
that will warm and vitalize those in attend- 
ance into a fuller consecration. All these 
things belong to a broad and high Unitarian- 
ASTM, asthe ms 

Interested friends will be glad to know that 
Dr. Starbuck has already brought his family 
East. He will take up his new work with 
us promptly on the rst of September. Miss 
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Buck will stop off, as she crosses the continent, 
to serve our churches, but will be in New 
England and ready to fill engagements from 
the 1st of October. Many appointments for 
the services of the three secretaries of the 
Department of Religious Education have 
been booked already, and so many inquiries 
are coming in from all parts of the field as 
to indicate that it will be a busy year for them 
all. 

It is earnestly hoped that conferences, 
unions, churches, Alliances, and _ schools 
wishing the services of the three speakers 
and advisers now at their call will make their 
wishes known as soon as possible, so that 
itineraries can be arranged with the least 
waste of time and money in travelling. 
Plans for the year’s activity are being de- 
veloped. Announcements will be made in 
the near future. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, Sunday, August 18, 
10.30 A.M., Rev. Charles E. Park will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach Sunday, August 18. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 18, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow will preach. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Edward Cummings 
will preach Sunday, August 18. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 18, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill., will preach. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H., 
Sunday, August 18, at 11 o’clock a.m., Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester, will preach. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, August 
18, Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem will 
preach, 

At All Souls’ Church, New York, Fourth 
Avenue and 2oth Street, the service, August 
18, will be conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
at II A.M. 

At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, August 18, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Churches. 


SANFORD, Mr&.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 


Herbert Frank Moulton: Since the new min- 


ister came, on Palm Sunday, all steps of this 
society have been forward. The congrega- 
tions have been large, the music by a chorus 
of vested choir girls has been fine, and de- 
tails of the parish work have been looked 
after. The pastor is now getting acquainted, 
having made some 150 home calls. Recently 
the Sunday-school picnic numbered 200. 
But the crowning event came last week 


|when, at a very largely attended parish 


meeting, it was voted to purchase one of the 


‘best lots on the best street in town for a 


church and parish house, to cost not less 


| him, 
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The church has been open all the Sundays 
of July, but for the next five Sundays it will 
be closed. 


Personals. 


Rev. and Mrs. William L. Chaffin of 
North Easton, Mass., observed their golden 
wedding anniversary at the parsonage of 
the Unity Church on August 12. Dr. 
Chaffin has held a Unitarian pastorate longer 
than any other minister of his denomination. 
Seven years ago Dr, Chaffin tendered his 
resignation because of ill health, but his 
congregation refused to accept it and granted 
now seventy-two, an assistant. He 
came to North Easton from Philadelphia in 
1867, is town historian, and in 1886 published 
a history of the town. Three years ago he 
published a history of the Randall family, 
one of the oldest in the town, and is now 
completing a history of the Chaffin family 
in the United States. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson of the Third 
Religious Society, Dorchester, Mass., will 
become the editor of the Ottawa Citizen, 
the principal daily newspaper of the Can- 
adian capital, about September 1. It is 
a matter of interest that the appointment 
comes as the culmination of the publication 
of the Paragraph Pulpit in that paper some 
six years ago. A year later Mr. Casson 
was asked to join the editorial staff. During 
the last five years he has written the Saturday 
leader on civics and ethics, and now has 
been offered the position of editor-in-chief. 
The very liberal policy of the Citizen will 
give ample scope to Mr. Casson’s expression 
of his ideals, and its large circulation and 
influence afford an excellent opportunity 
to make strong impress upon the Dominion 
at this formative stage. Mr. Casson will 
take an active part in the Unitarian church 
of Ottawa, of which he was formerly minister, 
and where Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland is now 
settled. 


Bere and There. 


No war of classes, no hostility to existing 
wealth, no wanton or unjust violation of the 
rights of property, but a constant disposi- 
tion to ameliorate a material condition of 
the classes least favored by fortune!—Joseph 
Mazzint. 


“The greatest miser in Vienna,’’ Joseph 
Spitzberger, died unmarried this summer at 
the age of eighty-seven, leaving his fortune of 
£100,000 to found a children’s hospital. He 
made economy a fine art, and solved the 
problem of getting lodging, food, and cloth- 
ing at the lowest possible cost. He was a 
vegetarian, teetotaler, and non-smoker, .liv- 
ing almost exclusively on dry bread, which 
he bought stale at a much reduced price. 


The most remarkable map of London yet 
conceived is now contemplated for the use 
of the blind. It is a map that will convey 
to the sightless through the sensitive tips of 
their fingers a true mental impression of the 
position of the main thoroughfares, the prin- 


cipal places of interest along these thorough- 
fares, and the means of access to them, Al- 
ready the blind have the most complete series 
of plans of London underground railways that 


than $40,000. The lot will cost $8,000, | are available for public use. 
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Pleasantries. 


If you want to forget all your other sorrows, 
get a pair of tight shoes.—Des Moines Leader. 


“Ts your new cottage finished yet, Mr. 
Comeup?” ‘‘Not yet. We're going to have 
an Italian vendetta put around it.’’—Balit- 
more American, 


“It’s a quare sort o’ way Martin talks,” 
said Pat. “It’s as if he tuk the wurds out 
av his mout’, an’ luked at ’em before he 
gives ’em to yez.” 


‘*A bookworm,” replied papa, “is a person 
who would rather read than eat, or it is a 
worm that would rather eat than read,’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Easier Still—‘‘The way to sleep,” 
the scientist, ‘‘is to think of nothing.’”’ But 
this is a mistake. The way to sleep is to 
think it is time to get up. 


The weekly Calendar 


says 


of a Unitarian 


church announced for Sunday an evening | 


service at which there would be selections 
“by soloists and musicians.” 


Here is an essay composed by a boy of 
nine on Cromwell: ‘‘Cromwell was a wicked 
man, and killed lots men. He had a nose of 
copper hew, under which dwelt a truly 
religious soul.’’—Christian Life. 


The infant-class teacher was trying to 
bring out the fact that David was a man of 
varied occupations. The question was asked, 
“What do you call a man who plays on a 
harp?”’ A youngster quickly answered, ‘‘An 
Italian.” 


‘‘How long does the train stop here?’’ the 
old lady asked the brakeman. ‘‘Stop here?” 
answered the functionary. ‘‘Four minutes. 
From two to two to two-two.”’ ‘I wonder,” 
mused the old lady, ‘‘if that man thinks he 
is the whistle.’’-—Sacred Heart Review. 


Once, when Gen. Butler was in Congress, 
he rose in his place, and gently insinuated 
that the member who was occupying the 
floor was transgressing the limit of debate. 
“Why, general,” said the member, in re- 
proachful tones, ‘‘ you divided your time with 
me.” ‘I know I did,” rejoined the grim 
old warrior. ‘‘But I did not divide eternity 
with you.”’—New England Home Magazine. © 


A story is told concerning a famous man 
of letters who visited Washington and ap- 
peared at a dinner party. He sat next toa 
young girl, who rattled away at the famous 
man. He wanted to talk to his hostess, but 
hadn’t a chance. The girl said to him: 
“T’m awfully stuck on Shakespeare. Don’t 
you think he’s terribly interesting?’’ Every- 
body listened to hear the great man’s brilliant 
reply; for, as a Shakespearean scholar, he 
has few peers. ‘‘Yes,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I 
do think he is interesting. I think he is 
more than that. I think Shakespeare is just 
rig too dear for anything !’’—Philadelphia 

all. 


A clergyman of a New England town was 
called from his study to marry a young 
couple from an humble walk in life, but 
beaming with happiness. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony there was a pause. ‘The 
bride looked inquiringly at the groom, and 
he gazed back. At last she stepped forward, 
hesitating, and said, ‘‘We—we are—very 
much obliged to you, sir, and we hope that 
at some time we shall be able to retaliate/’’ 
Her husband looked at her with undisguised 
pride in her ability to cope with a word of 
such length and elegance, and the minister 
bowed the couple out with that remarkable 
wish ringing in his ears, 
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Underground 
Garbage Feceiver 
No Plies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 pPosTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


Boston, Mass. Sane methods of 
SCHOOL OF developing mind — body — voice. 
EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 

not be explained in this fe Sum- 
mer sessions. Write for information and List of Dr. 
Curry’s books. S. 8S. CURRY, Ph.D, Litt.D., 
President, Pierce Building. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C.SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
Field sports. Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KimBatu, 
Principal. 


The MacDutfie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


‘ 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL S&T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


FOR BOYS, Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Imstructors able, experi , mature. 
Thorough p nusual attention 


wation for eaten. 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all, Large, airy eee with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wutte, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anvoves, n2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School F°%, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. pore year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, 
Preparatory department for younger boys, 
George KH. Browne, A.M., 
Rey, Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY | 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
nee Foe gerne cya ds Lome ann eight hundred pipes. 

es’ especially @ and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come ani 
see us in regard to terms and conditions, Mount IDA 
Scuoot, Grorce F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful | 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- | 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Music and Art. | 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. | 
Year book and pictures on request. 


a 


